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Three Years Ahead 


ke HE New Year happens this’ time to coincide with a very real stage- 

point in international affairs. If it had been possible to conclude 
a genuine armistice in Korea by December 27th, the turning-point 
would have been more visible ; but even without it, there are enough 
signs of fresh courses to be laid down as 1952 begins. The Prime 
Minister’s mission to Washington—unless its hopes are wholly dis- 
appointed—is one of these: its purpose is manifestly to explore how 
definite the American and British Governments can be in jointly 
charting the way ahead. The votes in the European legislatures on 
the Schuman and Pleven plans are filling in the detail in one part 
of the picture and the report of the Three Wise Men has served to 
provide a basis for realism in pursuing the joint defence policy. The 
time has manifestly come for getting down to brass tacks. 


Brass tacks, however necessary, are not in themselves very appealing 
—and 1952 is election year in the United States. Once again the 
degree and nature of America’s involvement in European affairs seems 
likely to be one of the main subjects of a great debate, and once again 
Europe seems likely to be called upon for visible proofs of its purposes 
and sincerity. If the various threads of international discussion and 
argument can be brought together into a coherent whole, there is a 
very great deal indeed to be said for making the further effort to 
package them into a Plan. Plans have multiplied so far that the public 
may be getting suspicious of them. But opinion is also incréasingly 
asking whether the western world knows where it is going, and if it 
were possible—as it should be—to show that the course is known 
and the harbour in sight, the reward in the form of public reassurance 
would be enough to justify the effort involved. Moreover, not only 
is a plan needed, evidence seems to point to the British Government 
as the people to produce it. They are fresh in office under the 
necessity of proving that they have something that others have not 
got. Of the other two great-power governments, the American is 
entering upon the quadrennial period of paralysis, while the French, 
with two plans to its credit, and an unusually unstable political situ- 
ation, is unlikely to have the power to make fresh major initiatives, 
Furthermore, Mr Churchill and his colleagues are finding themselves 
under the same fire as their predecessors (and, as it seemis to them, 
for the same unjust and wrongheaded reasons) for being almost wholly. 
negative in their approach to world affairs. If only to retain their 
place in the good graces of the.alliance, they need to produce some- 
thing. positive. Temperamentally, the British do not like plans ; they 
prefer policies, which do not need to have sharply defined edges and 
can be adjusted to meet changing circumstances. But in present 
circumstances His Majesty’s Government would be very well advised, 
first to evolve a policy for the further progress of the western alliance, 
and then to present it in the form of a Churchill Plan. 


The first essential for any such plan,-if it is to succeed in rebuilding 
confidence, is that it should embody a timetable. Time is now of 
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the very essence of the exercise in which the western 
nations are engaged.” Nor is the steady cumulation of 
Russian strength the only, or even the main, reason for 
marking dates in the calendar.. It has become steadily 
clearer in recent months that the economic and social 
condition of the western nations themselves is an even 
more potent reason for hurry. The free peoples must 
be given a firm assurance that their lean years are 
numbered. The plan that is needed is therefore a three- 
year plan, two more years of effort and a third year of 
relief, recuperation and readjustment. The crucial date is 
January Ist, 1954, and there must be a firm intention 
to be strong enough, when it comes, to put defence on 
a care-and-maintenance basis. To adopt such a time- 
table now involves the assumption of a risk. But com- 
parison of the potential resources of the free and of the 
Communist worlds, and contemplation of the high pro- 
portion of the free world’s resources that will by then 
have been put into usable military forms, are enough 
to demonstrate that the risk is small. And it is in any 
case far smaller than the risk of allowing the conviction 
to grow that the trends of the past eighteen months will 
go on for ever. 
The tendency of recent months to say that the 
programme must not be reduced, but can be extended 
in time, is a pernicious one, as dangerous to the strategic 
concept as to the economic. It would be far better to 
revise the programme to fit the realistic possibilities of 
the years 1952 and 1953, and then to insist on specific 
performance. Nor need “ revise ” always mean “ reduce.” 
The American programme, it is true, is almost certainly 
bloated by much that is unnecessary, or that will be too 
long in fruition. But on the Continent of Europe, as the 
three wise men have pointed out, a realistic programme 
may well mean a larger one. And in the United Kingdom 
the path of realism would seem to be to budget, over the 
whole three years of the rearmament programme (of 
which one has now all but elapsed), neither for increase 
nor for decrease. 


* 


The need, then, is for a three-year plan to finish 
rearmament and begin the period of vigilance in security. 
Of what should it consist? The answer can be 
approached by listing the necessities that face the 
western world: 


1. The defence programme must be finished on time. 
That it should be finished is as important as that it 
should be finished on time—but, in either case, 
“finished ’” means completed, not merely suspended at 
the point it has reached by~the end of 1953. The 
watchword should be that either war or peace will break 
out on January Ist, 1954, and that in either case the 
western world must be ready to sink or swim with what 
it has completed up to that date. 


2. Inflation must be kept in check. Everybody has 
been willing to agree to this, verbally, for years past. 
There are signs now, however, that public opinion in 
most countries is truly alarmed at the pace of inflation 
and prepared to support governments in action against it. 
Certainly the conviction has grown that inflation is not 
only an evil in itself, but also the chief obstacle to rearma- 
ment by reason of its effect in congesting domestic 
economies and upsetting balances of payments. 


3. Balances of payments must be kept under control. 
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Deficits of dangerous proportions must either not be 
allowed to emerge, or else must be covered out of aid 
granted by the financially stronger partners. 


4. Preparations should be,put in hand now for dealin 
with the problems of the reconversion, which wilt 
obviously be delicate. To say that “we mus: not os 
another 1945” is only part of the truth. Wha in 
regrettable about 1945 was the way the intricire web of 
inter-allied financial and economic relation hips was 
torn down without notice or ceremony. But in other 
respects, the transition of 1945 was unexpectedly easy 
—at least, there was never even a shadow of a post. 
war recession—and there may therefore be a temptation 
to assume that the economics of reconversion wil! look 
after themselves. But there is the important difference 
that, before 1945, the civilian: populations of the western 
countries had been starved of all kinds of consumption 
goods and there was an enormous accumulated demand 
whereas the difficulties of the present rearmament period 
arise precisely out of the insistence that the stan¢__4 of 
civilian living shall not be cut down. 

5. Lastly, and on a somewhat different plane, the 
western world needs to have a policy for engineering. 
by 1954 or earlier, a political détente to accompany the 
relief of economic tensions. If the premise of the whole 
argument is accepted, and the western world can, within 
the next two years, make itself safe against aggression, 
without having total war in the meantime, then it must 
not be supposed that the implications will be any less 
clear in Moscow than in Washington or London or 
Paris. But a bridge will have to be built, and it will have 
to be built from this side as well as from the other. Just 
as, in the economic field, the time is passing when it is 
enough simply to call for more effort, so in the diplomatic 
field, the time is coming (perhaps it has come) when all- 
out defiance ceases to be a policy in itself. 


* 


It will be noticed that further progress towards the 
“unification” or “ integration ” of sovereign states has 
not been put upon this list. This is not to say that it 
is not desirable or inevitable. But whatever may be true 
of the longer run, within the context of the three-year 
emergency, unification is surely to be regarded as a 
means, not as an end. If the criticism is fair that Ameti- 
cans and Europeans make of British policy, that 1 1s 
far too slow to agree to the creation of supra-national 
bodies when there is a job for them to do, then the 
rejoinder is equally fair that, in the present mood of 
American and French opinion, there is a grave danger of 
diverting energies to the paper-work of creating sup 
national bodies that would be no more successful 1 
grappling with inconvenient realities than are national 
governments. For example, it does not tale very mu 
profundity to see that the major difficulty «t the moment 
is the double-minded state of western public opinid?, 
which wants to be secure without giving up any of is 
present standard of living. The state of opinion 's the 
basic fact, and it is the reason why governments, 02 this 
crucial issue, are weak and wobbly. What reason 's there 
to suppose that an “ integrated ” West would be able rs 
be firm where its constituent elements are now hesitant’ 

To ask this question is not to suggest that the ansW™ 
is wholly negative. There are some tasks (hat coul 
effectively done by international action. cven lan 
present state of western public opinion. Yul ™ P 
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making, whether the plans be national or international, 
there is an insidious temptation to think that problems 
can be solved by forming committees. What is needed 
now is a very careful assessment of what, within the 
framework of the five necessities listed above, can be 
achieved, and of what cannot, by further international 


organisation. Let us go down the list once again: 


The. prompt execution of a realistic defence pro- 
oramime provides a prime example both of the possibili- 
ties ind of the limitations of international action. On the 
one hand, the Three Wise Men, assisted by General 
McNarney, have already made a powerful injection of 
realism into the defence programme. They could do so 
again, perhaps repeatedly. On the other hand, those who 
had experience of combined planning in World War II 
will be the first to insist that any attempt to draw up an 
international programme, to which the national pro- 
grammes should be subordinated, would be, if possible 
at all, an enormous waste of time. But most valuable 
service can be rendered by an international mechanism 
for making adjustments between the national » pro- 
grammes. Thus if some of the smaller Nato members 
could be persuaded to abandon the effort to be self- 
sufficient in defence, they could greatly increase their 
contribution by making components rather than end- 
items, as Canada did, by and large, in World War II. 
Or again, there is a possibility of great gain by redistri- 
buting defence orders in order to take the pressure off 
each country’s particular bottlenecks and to allow each to 
concentrate, not necessarily on the things it can produce 
most efficiently, but on those that will -least disturb its 
national economy. There is very little room for doubt 
that more could be done in these.directions than is being 


The avoidance of inflation must remain funda- 
mentally a matter for national governments, since it turns 
on such things as the levying of taxes, the granting or 
withholding of subsidies and other forms of government 
expenditure, wages policy, credit control and the like. 
These are the very stuff of politics in every country, and 
t is not realistic to suppose that they can be transferred 
to a supra-national body between now and the end of 
1954. On the other hand, it may very well be that the 
existence of a permanent international body with the 
1uthority to express judgments and offer advice would 
have the effect of strengthening the hagds of well-mean- 
ing but politically weak governments. 


3. International action in evening out the disastrous 
fluctuations of balances of payments is certainly both 
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possible and desirable—though one particular national 
action is necessary first. Indeed, it is difficult to think of 
anything that would do more good more quickly than if 
an international body had at its disposal a large fund of 
dollars that could be used: flexibly to give help where it 
was most needed. But for that to be possible, it would 
first be necessary for the United States Congress to be 
willing to put the aid it grants into such a common pool. 


4. No one country can by itself prepare for the con- 
ditions of 1954. It follows that, if there is to be 
preparation, as there must be, it must be international. 
But preparation is needed in action, as well as in thought. 
Every phrase of the present rearmament effort needs to 
be informed with the conviction that, in two years’ time, 
the gears will be changed. Perhaps the most immediate 
application of this principle is in the sphere of raw 
materials, where progress has hitherto been impeded by 
the unwillingness of some members of the International 
Materials Conference, particularly the Americans, to 
envisage the possibility that the present phase of shortages 
and rising prices may be followed by one of threatened 
surfeit and falling prices. The conclusion of a long-term 
contract for tungsten may be evidence of a welcome shift 
in this point of view. In any event, the proper way to 
prepare for the different scenery on the other side of the 
hill is to make allowance for it in everything that is done 
now, not to treat it as an entirely separate problem, as 
“ reconstruction ” was treated during the war. 


5. The preparation for a change of political gradient 
must also clearly be international. Indeed, it can hardly 
be anything else ; but so far as organisation goes, it 
requires only that the heads of governments, with their 
Foreign Ministers, should meet at intervals that are not 
too long. It may be supposed that Mr Churchill’s meet- 
ings with M. Pleven and Mr Truman will have been 
largely concerned with the highest diplomatic strategy. 
They should be repeated before too long. 


* 


There are, therefore, several quite specific tasks for 
concerted international co-operation to tackle. Put 
together, and expounded with authority, they could be 
converted imto a programme that would provide hope 
and impetus for some time to come. This is the oppor- 
tunity for Mr Churchill and his colleagues. Let them 
reflect that, in a world of Marshall Plans, Schuman Plans 
and Pleven Plans, the British Government has yet to put 
forward a proposal that is both comprehensive and con- 
structive and also has touch of the grandiose to capture 
the public imagination. Let them set out, this spring, 
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to put a Churchill Plan before the world. It should be 
intended to last for three years, and it might well fall 
into three chapters. 

The first chapter should be a reasoned exposition of 
the purpose of the plan—namely, to get finished with 
the tedious business of rearming and let things become as 
normal as possible as soon as possible. It should set 
the conditions for such a programme—that the rearming 
is completed and that inflation is held in check—and it 
should embody a definite promise that, if the conditions 
are met, the transition ,will be made on the due date. 

The second chapter should give, in full, the British 
Government’s reasons for attaching its hopes to the North 
Atlantic organs rathers than to the specifically Western 
European. But in so doing the record should be set 
straight once and for all: it should be made clear beyond 
mistaking that there is no hostility in British policy to 
either the Schuman Plan or the Pleven Plan or the 
Council of Europe. Indeed, the Churchill Government 
might well do what the Atlee Government was never 
prepared to do: they might make positive proposals for 
the place that they see Britain occupying as a sort of non- 
resident member of these European clubs. Let them 
now, if only for the sake of clearing the air and removing 
opposition to their North Atlantic proposals, say posi- 
tively what they themselves will do in relation to Europe, 
and how they see a united Europe fitting into their wider 
proposals. 

Finally, there should be a set of proposals for 
strengthening the existing North Atlantic machinery. At 
the top, there should be provision for reinforcing the 


Half-time 


HE battalion of British infantry which landed at 

Southampton last week wore an unfamiliar blue and 
white ribbon, that of the medal recently awarded by the 
United Nations to the men from sixteen countries who 
have fought under its flag in Korea for the past eighteen 
months. Yet as the Gloucesters came ashore, the UN 
Assembly, in session on the other side of the Channel, 
was listening to a series of Soviet and satellite speakers 
violently attacking the governments which had been 
primarily responsible for the international resistance to 
aggression in Korea. There could have been no clearer 
illustration of the basic paradoxes and problems of the 
United Nations. Deliberately created to fulfil at one 
and the same time the functions of policeman, judge, 
conciliator and forum, the UN is now compelled to act 
as a sounding-board for the propaganda of those forces 
which it is simultaneously resisting on the battlefield. 
Deprived of the strength which it needs to carry out its 
tasks, partly by the disunity of its chief members, partly 
by their united refusal to transfer their power to it, it is 
forced to see many of its decisions go unheeded, and 
even where troops can be found to take the field on its 
behalf, it must apparently content itself with a limited 
victory. . 

These paradoxes and problems have been present 
throughout the meetings of the sixth UN Assembly, which 
will resume its debates next week after a ten-day Christ- 
mas recess. The Assembly has called for an inquiry into 
the possibility of holding free and fair elections through- 
out Germany ; but the Communist rulers of East Ger- 
many, fully confident of Soviet support, have refused to 
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deciding power both of the present Counci! and 4 
present Deputies. Both of them need, a mee 


to be elevated a step. The Council hoa ~ 
elevated into a Supreme Council where :}. heads ‘ 
governments could meet. The Council «: Dapuiie 
should consist of plenipotentiaries of minis +ria) sak 
sitting in permanent session. Next there sould be , 
permanent Economic Council, of which the | emporary 


Council Committee (the Three Wise Men) might well be 
the executive and the OEEC the secretariat. ‘The tack 
of the economic council should be to give support and 
authority to the production, economic and financial 
authorities that already exist and also—if Congress agreed 
—to decide on the distribution of dollar aid. [n each of 
these bodies it should be proposed that the formula for 
reconciling formal sovereignty with executive despatch 
which was practised so successfully in the TCC should 
be perpetuated: each body would, in theory and for 
formal sessions, be open to every member of the alliance. 
But each should also have a triangular executive, repre. 
sentativeof North America, of the British Commonwealth 
and of Western Europe. 


One of the main items in the Conservatives’ policy in 
the recent election was a promise to rescue British 
foreign policy from the negativism into which it fell in 
the second half of Labour’s tenure. It is all to the good 
that they should be discovering so soon that this cannot 
be accomplished simply by. an attitude of mind and by a 
common-sense approach to the problems that each day 
brings. Here too policy is needed. They have a few 
months, but not much more, to produce it. 


at Uno 


permit such an inquiry to be held in their zone. The 
political committee has recommended the creation of a 
new disarmament ission, with a: mandate based on 
the majority’s view of the essential conditions for dis- 
armament ; but what the majority wants cannot be 
realised while the Soviet minority opposes it. The 
Assembly has asked the Security Council to admit Italy 
to membership of the United Nations ; but the USSR 
has announced in advance that it will veto this move. 
And, it need hardly be added, the Assembly's request 
that the Soviet bloc should end. its pressure upon Juge- 
slavia is unlikely to have any visible result. 

Do such apparently stillborn undertakings justify the 
effort which sixty governments have put into seven weeks 
of debate ? At first sight, the answer seems bound to be 
a negative one. Previous Assemblies have at least taken 
decisions which, with all their imperfections. have had 
practical effect—for example, the disposal o! the former 
Italian colonies, the launching of the technical aid pro 
gramme, or the ion of the “‘ Uniting for Peace 
policy. The sixth Assembly, however, has chosen [0 
concentrate on issues which brought it up 2sainst the 
unyielding obstruction of the Soviet Union Few can 
have imagined that such tactics would lead ‘0 any COP 
crete achievement. © | 


Yet, before final judgment is passed on this Assembly, 





it is necessary not to await its conclusion, but also 
to place it in a reine ive. Ideally, of course, 
every should be an abode of swo-'ness and 
light, a i of minds, where sag¢ and venet | 
able statesmen new wisdom from even <2zer states 
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But what is the function of the Assembly in a 
id bitterly divided to the point of war, a world nearly 
of whose peoples have been so sealed off that no 
nary appeal to reason or conscience can reach them ? 
: what, in particular, should be the attitude towards 
Assembly of such a nation as Britain, with its unsur- 
ed experience of the uses and limitations of national 
vell as international authority in the service of world 


» the problems that face the United Nations there is 
- that is new to British experience. The concept of 

le authority acting simultaneously as policeman, as 
ize, and as conciliator is one that has been successfully 


applied at many stages of British imperial history. Even 
‘he idea of a deliberately limited war, however humiliat- 


ing it may seem to idealistic peoples whose thinking is in 
‘ms of a simple conflict between right and wrong, is 


> pe «< r 


familiar to these Britons who have had anything to do 


h such intractable areas as the north-west frontier of 


dia. The United Nations has, indeed, been represented 


the logical successor to the pax Britannica in many 


troubled parts of the world. To appreciate the direct 


ure of this succession, one has only to consider what 


resent complexities might now confront this country 


Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir if the United 


‘ations had never been set up. 


*® 


The pax Britannica, however, did not provide for an 
rnational forum; and in spite of two decades of 


‘perience of such a body during the lifetime of the 


League of Nations, it cannot be said that the British 


‘egations to the first five UN Assemblies showed a very 
r grasp of the function of those gatherings. There 


was, of course, every justification for the attempts made 


he first postwar years to establish the Assembly’s 


su(hority as an unchallenged arbiter of the nations. But 


ment might have been expressed as follows: that the 
‘sembly could be an effective authority at both ends of 
the scale of magnitude, but not in the middle. Its words 


a 
le 


hen the Assembly’s edicts had been repeatedly defied 


h impunity, not only by the Soviet bloc but by such 


lesser groups as the Arab states, the time was surely ripe 


fry 


1 reassessment, The findings of such a ‘reassess- 


could become a reality when the issue was not too con- 
troversial, or at least when the consent of every powerful 


{¥ 
Qo 


roup was not essential, Its writ might also run when, 


4; in the cases envisaged in the “ Uniting for Peace” 


plan, aggression was being launched so 
nations would be galvanised into action by the imminent 
dinger to world peace. But by 1948, i 


y that most 


not earlier, it 


was clear that the Assembly could not count on obedience 
when it forbade assistance to rebel guerrillas, demanded 
the right to send missions into Communist territory, or 


illed for information about national armies. Unfortun- 
itcly it is issues of this order of 


that make 


up the bulk of the Assembly’s business. 
a ‘happily, the very knowledge dhe Assembly Pre woe 


this field were unlikely to be honoured ed an 


-\couragement to the more irrespo a 
of noi f 


‘ho felt that he could make a great- 
ine pretended grievance without risk of the penalties 
» ich frivolous litigation incurs in less exalted courts, 


Uhis analysis does not, however, imply the reduction 
‘he Assembly to the status of a mere’ soundi 
‘ specious or irresponsible - he 


~~ 


‘Taken _as a 
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whole, the Assembly’s records show that it has consider- 
able skill in differentiating between dross and sound 
metal. Its main defect has been a meagre supply of the 


' Jatter. So long as the major democratic nations left it to 


their opponents to dominate the arena with glib and glit- 
tering slogans, or contented themselves with producing 
drab, departmental replies, they were bound to have the 
worst of each round, no matter how the voting went. 
Moreover, each setback of this kind was a blow to the 
unity of the majority in the Assembly, the majority on 
which now depends the decision whether any new 
aggression can be resisted in the name of the United 
Nations. A wholly negative attitude to the propagandist 
aspect of the Assembly on the part of the democratic 
powers would sooner or later have made it impossible for 
the Assembly to function on the plane of effective action. 


It is in this respect that the current Assembly is most 
significant. For the first time since 1945, the initiative 
in the debates has been firmly held by the West. The 
Soviet bloc has lost its monopoly of such alluringly simpie 
slogans as disarmament, peace in Korea, or German 
unity. By presenting, and persisting with, concrete and 
comprehensible proposals on issues of general concern, 
the western delegates have not only exposed the 
hypocrisy of Soviet pretensions, but have also reduced 
the clamour of Middle Eastern nationalism to its proper 
proportions. The democratic powers are at last using 
the Assembly in the most effective way that present con- 
ditions permit—not as a mere sounding-board for 
polemical propaganda, but as a forum where practical 
policies can be expounded to the widest possible 
audience, and where the widest support can be rallied to 
those policies. Even if its January meetings produce no 
further results, the sixth UN Assembly will have justified 
itself on this count alone. 


al 


































An Advertisement. 
Dismissal of 
Lord Palmerston 


The Foreign Secretary, who has served under many 
administrations, has at length ceased to hold office, and 
every body is giving a different reason for the separation. 
Some attribute it to the turn of affairs in France ; some 
to his Marylebone friends, with their address and 
resolutions, and his Lordship’s answer ; some to a per- 
sonal difference with Earl Grey, about matters which do 
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Students from the Colonies 
(By a Correspondent) 


AST August, it was announced that a consultative 

committee was to be set up to give advice on the 
welfare of colonial students in this country ; and early 
in December the names of those who are to serve on the 
committee were published. Various bodies are repre- 
sented, including the British Council, the Colonial Office 
and the University of London. There are also three 
Members of Parliament. But most significant is the 
inclusion of representatives from the various colonial 
students’ unions that have been formed in this country. 
The representation of these unions is significant because 
it is among them that extreme nationalist views can be 
found. If a student is discriminated against because of 
his colour, or believes himself to be, his case will prob- 
ably be taken up and magnified by his union ; it is one 
more shot in the nationalist, anti-British campaign. It 
was. therefore, a shrewd move to include the students’ 
unions in the membership of the new committee. For 
they should now learn how much, or how little, truth 
there is in the stories of colour prejudice, and there 
should be much less exaggerated repetition of them in 
the colonies themselves. 

That there is at present a strong belief in the stories 
is revealed by a few moments’ conversation with any 
group of coloured people one meets. Yet there. are 
strong grounds for asserting that much that is taken for 
colour prejudice is not so at all, but rather the effect of 
economic and temperamental differences that could apply 
to any foreigner. The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss some of these differences and the ways being taken 
or that could be taken to overcome them. 


There are two important psychological factors and a 
basic material one (too often overlooked) that affect the 
coloured visitor to this country. First is his own attitude 
of mind when he arrives in Britain. Too often, fed on 
stories of others who have been here, he comes expecting 
the worst and takes as a wounding slight something that 
may be nothing of the kind. For instance, one coloured 
student applied to a hostel for a room and was told it 
was full. He immediately took this as a personal insult, 
although in actual fact three white students had applied 
earlier and been told the same thing. The hostel 
actually was full. This sort of thing occurs sufficiently 
often to show the unfortunate effects sensitivity can have. 
By contrast, there was the instance of another student, an 
African, who, by taking an initial snub with courtesy 
and humour, so shamed his prospective landlady that she 
actually ran after him to ask him to take a vacant room ; 
he lived happily in her house for the rest of his stay. 

This over-sensitive attitude is understandable, but it 
does not make first impressions easier. The “ suffer- 
ing,” on the other hand, often appears to be exaggerated. 
Inevitably, there are a few people in any town in Britain 
who are bigoted about colour ; there are many genuine 
cases, too, where unscrupulous advantage has been taken 
of a coloured man’s ignorance of local conditions, but 
broadly speaking one of the main causes of trouble is a 
difference of background and temperament which calls 
for a great deal of toleration on both sides. Landladies, 
as the English know only too well, have a certain rigid 
code of behaviour and morals to which their tenants are 











expected to conform ; not many are prepared to tolerate 
deviations from this code and, not unnaturally, colonial 
students and others, used tO a less inhibited atmosphere 
and different customs, find ‘it difficult to conform. Up. 
doubtedly, there have been coloured men who have 
behaved badly, and where they were initially welcomed 
have found themselves asked to leave. Inevitably, the 
people who follow after them do suffer; fear of the 
unusual and the unknown is often more of 2 stumbling 
block than actual colour prejudice. What is required js 
not only more toleration of unfamiliar customs by land- 
ladies or families, but also an effort on the part of the 
visitor to acquaint himself with the unofficial regulations 
and taboos of life in lodgings. . | 

Finally, there is the housing shortage. Few of th 
coloured peoples one meets seem to reatise that finding 
anywhere to live is a nightmare for thousands of English 
people today. It is difficult in these circumstances for 
the university authorities to find accommodation for the 
greatly increased numbers of English university students, 
let alone the continuing stream of students from the 
colonies. According to the latest figures published by the 
British Council, the number of colonial students in 
Britain is now over 5,000, about half of whom are study- 
ing in the London area. 


* 


Yet those who have been concerned with coloured 
students for many years insist that the situation today is 
actually better than it was before the war. Then, although 
the problem existed, it was veiled and few people cared 
about it. Today it is widely talked about and there are 
more organisations to deal with it. The two with the 
widest influence are the British Council and the East and 
West Friendship Council. In 1950, the British Council 
took over from the Colonial Office the care and responsi- 
bility of all bona fide colonial students and has put a 
great deal of thought and energy into its work. Students 
are met at the ports, and every effort is made to supple- 
ment the limited hostel accommodation with suitable 
homes elsewhere. A useful innovation is the introductory 
courses for students given by the Council to acquaint 
them with British ways; lectures include such varied 
subjects.as the use of the telephone, the Underground, 
and what landladies expect. 


Of the voluntary organisations the East and West 
Friendship Council is one of the most important. It bas 
branches all over the country, and its chief function 1s to 
foster good relations between colonial students and this 
country by providing hospitality for students in British 
homes. Other bodies include the League of Coloured 
Peoples, the Victoria and the church organisa 
tions ; both the Methodist Church and the Church of 
England have recently hostels for students from 
—- Excellent work is also done by rotary mi 

over the country, and in Kensington the locai authority 
ra: been included 4 in a Commonwealth — committee 

igned to and provide hospitality for overseas 
students tiving © within the borough. It is hoped that 
other councils will be drawn into a similar scheme. 
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Yet, in present conditions, these organisations can 
nake little headway. What is needed immediately is 
aore hostels and assured accommodation. The British 


Council and the Colonial Office aim at housing students 


in British families so that there may be a real exchange 
f views between them. In practice, for the reasons 
ziven, this has not always worked well, and for the time 
oeing at least the British Council should be empowered 
(0 provide more hostels and accept the inevitable 
.egregation that this would entail. The long-term answer 

for students in London at any rate—would appear to 
be not hostels specially provided for colonial students, 
but more university hostels housing all sorts of university 
students. Where colonial students have been fortunate 
enough to obtain this sort of accommodation they are 
usually perfectly satisfied because they are being treated 
the same as everyone else. In Oxford and Cambridge, 
students are allowed to live only in lodgings approved 
by the university, and landladies there have to accept 
ill students recommended to them by the authorities. 
in London, although the University Lodgings Bureau 
has many thousands of rooms on its list and is always 
willing to help and give advice, its staff is too small for 
it to keep a check on all the accommodation at its dis- 
posal, and what it has is’ barely sufficient for all the 
students requiring it. If more university hostels could be 
provided, many graduates who now return to their own 
countries in a thoroughly disgruntled frame of mind 
would go back far better friends of Great Britain. 


It should be realised, however, that university students 
re not the whole story. Even worse off are the increas- 
ing number of people who come from the coloniés as 
private students or who are attracted by the thought of 
higher wages and better working conditions. Of the 
1,700 coloured students met at ports by the British 


NOTES OF 


frozen Front in Korea 


For thirty days the Korean battlefront has been vir- 
tually frozen by the agreement that a full armistice, if 
achieved by December 27th, should be based on the lines 
held at the end of November. General Ridgway has now 
been authorised to extend this agreement for a further 
month ; in any case, snow and dirty weather are combining 
to make any substantial offensive action very difficult for 
either army. But, while Christmas has proved a period of 
comparative calm for most of the United Nations’ forces in 
Korea, it haS not been possible to relax vigilance for a single 
moment. Suspicion that the enemy’s main purpose in.spin- 
ning out the talks was to gain time for a new build-up of 
strength has been strengthened by the Communists’ insist- 
ence on the right not merely to repair airfields but to build 
new ones during any armistice that may be concluded. It is 
sull impossible to be sure that the Chinese really want an end 
to the fighting, 

It is true that their conduct is now more moderate than 
it has been at any previous stage since they entered the war. 
Gone is the boasting of a year ago, when the slogan was 
* total annihilation” of the UN forces. By handing over 
the first consignment of letters from prisoners of war, the 
Communists have given the first sign of a humane handling 
of this matter. At the same time, however, their earlier 
claims that their prisoners were receiving generous treatment 
nave been partly exploded by the admission that hundreds 
ot American soldiers named in their propaganda broadcasts 
nave died in captivity. The darkness which hides the whole 


Council last year 

perhaps the most Tothetic of 
are no one’s responsibility. Without having assured 
himself of a place at any university and with only his fare 
and a very little money, the private student lands in this 
country optimistically expecting he will be cared for or 
that it will be possible for him to work and take a degree 
at the same time. He soon finds that he cannot be 
accepted by a university and he is usually forced to take 
a menial job. Financial difficulties begin to overwhelm . 
him ; he dare not return home and usually cannot for 
lack of money—with the result that he loses his self- 
respect and gets involved with bad associates. Unless 
he is a bona fide (hot necessarily a university) student the 
British Council cannot touch him and no other organisa- 


. 
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were private students, They are 
all colonial visitors as they 


tion appears to do'so.’ A great many of these people 
simply drift to the unsavoury parts of the great cities 
often with tragic results. 

Not enough appears to be done in the colonies them- 
selves to impress on the people there the difficulties that 
will face them if they do reach England independently. 
The BBC has sponsored broadcasts to West Africa and 
elsewhere urging anyone wishing to come here tc study 
to do so through their own Directors of Education, who 
will try to make arrangements for them through the 
Colonial Office. The British Council is also giving the 
same advice through its overseas offices. But it is not 
easy. Many Africans and others consider this advice a 
deliberate attempt to prevent them from gaining a 
higher education and are resentful in consequence. It 
is up to those who have seen conditions for themselves 
to try to persuade their countrymen of the real difficul- 
ties that will confront them in Great Britain—arising 
not from colour prejudice, but from the postwar economic 
and social problems that are affecting everyone/ 


THE WEEK 


of northern Korea from the eyes of the world remains as 
impenetrable as ever ; and the fact that arrogance has been 
replaced by sullen delaying tactics suggests only that the UN 
Command has been fully justified in maintaining its pressure 
upon an enemy who will seize every opportunity to restore 
his capacity for aggression. 


* * . * 


Victims of Vyshinsky 


There can be no conclusive proof that the American 
airmen forced down over Hungary, on their way from Ger- 
many to Belgrade, were not on an “ intelligence” mission ; 
for, by Soviet definition, any citizen of the West who 
ventures through the iron curtain is axiomatically an 
imperialist spy. Stalin acknowledges no accidents, among 
his own subjects or anyone else’s. So it was useless for 
the Americans to protest innocence. For them, their own 
clear conscience and the fact that the men are to return 
alive must be their consolation. The best that can be said 
for the Russian case is that $30,000 is an extortionate ransom 
to pay to any pirate, above all a Communist pirate, for his 
illicit prisoners. 

But the American offence, if offence it was, has had one 
strange result. It has established, beyond all possible doubt, 
guilt in another direction. By his own words, Mr Vyshinsky 
has condemned his country for the arch villainy: imperialism. 
It is just consistent with Hungarian independence that, 
though the plane came down in Hungary, it had the mis- 
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fortune to “turn up” in a zone that was “at the disposal 
of Soviet flyers.” The fiction becomes a little strained 
when it appears that Hungarian skies are normally patrolled 
by Soviet aircraft. But the cat is finally out of the bag 
when Mr Vyshinsky remarks, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world, that “any spies caught in the 
Soviet Union or people’s democracies will be tried according 
to Soviet law.” 


The Russian spokesman can jibe that Soviet territory (sic) 
is not Britain or France, where Americans fly their planes 
at will and even have atomic bases. But when spies are 
caught on British or French territory, they are tried according 
to British or French law as a menace to the security of those 
sovereign states. In Hungary, it seems, there is no law but 
Soviet law, no sovereignty but Stalin’s. The independent 
administration of justice is the last refuge of democracy and 
the first principle of statehood. In the people’s democracy, 
says Mr Vyshinsky, there is no such thing. 


* * * 


Confederalists All 


As “federation,” in the European context, is being 
abandoned by every: honest European politician, a new 
concept is in the ascendant: “ confederation ”—or, according 
to the dictionary, “a permanent union of sovereign States 
for common external action.” Advocacy of this, or its 
equivalent, was to be heard this month at Strasbourg from 
such dissimilar characters as Mr Boothby and M. Schuman. 
Now it has found an even stronger champion in General de 
Gaulle. The inspiration in each case is different. Mr 
Boothby was moved by the knowledge that confederation, or 
something not unlike it, is the basis of the British Common- 
wealth, and by the feeling that Britain could play a larger 
role in a European confederation than in a European 
federation. M. Schuman was recognising the fact that 
the European Army would never be realised if it depended 
on the prior creation of federal institutions. The inspiration 
behind General de Gaulle is more obscure. It was, perhaps, 
his desire to find a concept which expressed at the same time 
his contempt for the foreign policy of the Fourth Republic 
and his sympathy with what they were trying to attain. At 
all events, he has arrived at his prescription—which does 
not appear to be very different from M. Schuman’s—from 
a diagnosis that was diametrically opposed to that of the 
Foreign Minister of France. 


While he has no quarrel with the objective of uniting 
France and Germany and making it safe for the Germans to 
rearm, he believes it can only be achieved under three 
conditions absent from M. Schuman’s present schemes. 
France must be strong—by implication, this is only possible 
under his own party, the Rassemblement du Peuple Francais ; 
there must be a meeting of strong men on both sides instead 
of “ invertebrates ” (also possible only under Gaullist leader- 
a of France) ; and Germany must be bound by “ precise 

formal obligations and conditions,” possible only through 
a “ confédération Européenne.” The RPF may be expected 
io introduce legislation to bring this about (whatever it may 


geass So when the Pleven Plan comes. to the Assembly 
fer ratification. 


Behind the individual’s megalomania, there is somewhere 
lurking a umiversal truth. No schemes, the General 
maintained, to unite France and Germany over particular 
issues will be safe unless they are backed by a “direct ” and 
general entente between the two countries. So long as the 
union is confined to the coal and steel industries and the 
army, it can be only transient. When either side begins to 
feel the pinch of those particular unions, there will be 
nothing to keep them united. So they will part, with 
Germany rearmed and all thoughtful Frenchmen disgusted 
with the European idea. But the General is wrong in 








1981 
believing that to him alone this truth has been reveled. 

was this, indeed, which led MM. Schuman and P+) ey « 
the original proposal of a European parliament to contro} 


the European Army, which was ultimately to become the 
legislative Assembly for ee gare affairs. It was 
simply the present impracticability this scheme which 
led them away again. 


a x fe 


Labour Thinks Again 


The Labour party has adjusted itself quickly io its joss 
of office. It now seems ready to begin what is likely to be 
its most important work in opposition-—the reds: ‘ing of 


its basic policy. Shortly before Christmas party’s 
national executive set up a number of sub-committees to 
examine separate aspects of its policy. The subjects referred 
to them include nationalisation, food and agriculiu:. 


loreign 
policy and the social services. The committees have power 
to co-opt former ministers and others who, though not 


members of the executive, have special knowledge and 
experience to equip them for policy-making. This means 
that men like Mr Gaitskell, who have never held party office. 
can bring their views to bear. 


Both Mr Morrison and Mr Bevan are members of the 
standing committee responsible for drafting general policy. 
so that the Right and the Left will be equally sure of having 
their views fully stated. Mr Bevan has meanwhile been 
having separate discussions with several of the MPs who 
share his general outlook. It seems clear, however. that he 
does not intend to organise a distinct group or faction 
within the party. It was, for instance, noteworthy that in 
the defence debate he made no attempt to underline the 
differences between himself and his former colleagues. 
Indeed, when- Mr Churchill said that Mr Bevan had been 
right “by accident,” in saying that this year’s arms pro- 
gramme could not be carried out in full, Mr Bevan was at 
pains to emphasise that Mr Attlee had pointed out on 
several occasions that the fulfilment of the programme 
depended on adequate supplies of raw materials and machine 
tools being obtained. Though he will undoubtedly use 
every means to extend his influence in opposition, Mr Bevan 
is unlikely to think that he can succeed by becoming the 
leader of a splinter group. 


In a sense, Labour has now freed itself from discussing 
future policy in simple terms of pro-Bevan and anti-Bevan, 
just as the Conservatives have freed themselves {rom some 
of the attitudes with which they came into office two months 


ago. One point about the new Labour policy that will 
eventually emerge seems clear already. It wil! again place 
some emphasis on nationalisation. The fact that ‘he Con 
servatives propose to undo nationalisation only for stccl and 
a limited section of road transport is being taken by many 
Labour MPs as evidence that nationalisation has Deen suc- 
cessful, or at least that it was essential. Some new measures 
of the same kind, though still on a smaller scale than those 
of 1945, can be taken for granted. At the moment. ‘1c more 
thorny—and perhaps more i —problem thal the 
party seems disposed to tackle is its attitude towords the 
farmer. There are many who think it right to stick ‘© the 
policy for agriculture pursued by the late governmc''. and 
they are allied with those who say that electorally |abour 
must appeal to the countryside as well as to the industrial 
workers whose loyalty it assumes. On the other sc, 
increasing number of MPs warmly echo Mr Stanley !vanss 
criticisms of featherbedding for farmers ; the electoral 38 
well as the economic attractions of such a position 0) 
considerable. On this issue_a | struggle “pes 
Labour party seems likely. Significantly, it 1s @ “‘' 
that cuts across the familiar divisi «sere hl Right and Left. 
That division will become less important the more thoroug? 
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| .bour makes its rethinking, and therefore looks at practical 
iestions like agriculture imstead of trying simply to put 
ditional nostrums into modern dress. 


* * * 


ihe Trade Unions’ Part 


Labour’s rethinking concerns the trade unions quite as 
ely as the political wing of the movement. It is primarily 
r members whose votes and levies will support the new 
cy. But the trade unions cannot easily revise their ideas 
ely because the electorate has given Labour politicians 
hance to reflect. Amy trade union exists to further its 
nbers’ own interests: this main policy is immutable. 
on leaders may sit in high places and genuinely try to 
-a national view, but they can never afford to neglect the 
ns and aspirations of the people who elect and pay them. 
often forgotten that trade union constitutions, even the 
titutions of the huge general unions, are thoroughly 
nocratic in form. Some of them are so democratic that 
norities in different parts of the country can execute 
licies directly contrary to those pursued by a union’s 
national executive. © The leaders of the National Union of 
\\ineworkers can realise, as clearly as anyone, the need for 
[ralians in the muines ; but they cannot, either in theory or in 
practice, secure the employment of Italians in Yorkshire. 
[he ultimate authority is not Sir William Lawther but the 
miners’ lodge. 


here is no likelihood of any trade union abandoning this 
type of constitution. The number of unofficial strikes since 
war has shown that, in the eyes of the rank-and-file, union 
icials already respond too slowly to their members’ wishes. 
se members are doubly reluctant to relax their control 
: leaders who in the last six years have often appeared 
be losing touch with events in the factories. If trade 
on policies are to be changed, it must be within the frame- 
rk of their present constitutions, and therefore the re- 
inking must come up from below as well as flow down 
m the TUC and the national executives of the unions. No 
ider can confidently judge how far the rank-and-file is 
\' present in a mood to reconsider traditional policies, both 
idustrially and politically. To find out is one of the most 
mportant tasks of the union leaders. The more confidently 
y can speak on this point, the more they will be able to 
niluence the politicians’ decisions. 


* * * 


\ Bite at Food Subsidies 


The Ministry of Food announced last week that the 
retail price of both bacon and cheese would be raised by 
!.a lb. This means a rise of about 1 point in the index 
retail prices and an increase of between 4d. and §d. a 
son in weekly expenditure. Some such increase was 
vitable if the limit of £410 million for the food subsidies 
‘18 to be kept im the current financial year. Two points 
‘rve comment. The first is the amount of the rise. Mr 
\illee’s government always nibbled at the problem of 
ng costs and spread any price increase over a number of 
ods so as to disguise its impact. The new Minister of Food 
'; more courageous, and the two foods that are to bear the 
irden of the increase are precisely those on which the 
gest subsidies were paid. Before this change the retail 
ce of bacon averaged 2s, 7d. a lb. and the subsidy 
“nounted to 1s, 34d. Fer cheese the retail price was 1s. 2d. 
‘ib. and the subsidy rs. 14d. 


Che second, point to note is that at long last the myth of 
ocial fouds ” has been discarded. The Labour Govern- 


OM IE OO lS bal 


: ‘cnt deliberately kept a large subsidy on bacon and cheese 
. ‘ause they were favourite foods of manual workers before 
; - war. But they are precisely the people who have gained 
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most from higher incomes since the war. The pattern 
of consumption under rationing tends to be uniform, almost 
irrespective of social class or income group, though agricul- 
tural and certain other workers, for example; enjoy a larger 
cheese ration. If the latest price changes mean anything, 
it is surely that the Ministry is scaling down the subsidies 
on individual foods to a more reasonable level, so that when 


supplies are more adequate it will be easier to abolish — 


rationing and control. 


The detailed trading accounts of the Ministry of Food for 
1950-51, which were published last week, show that the total 
subsidy bill last year came to only £400 million, or £10 
million less than the maximum. The subsidies on basic foods 
amounted to’ £384 million of which £183 million was paid on 
imported foods (mainly flour and butter). The welfare 
schemes cost £36 million and the agricultural . subsidies 
(feedingstuffs, fertilisers, etc.) amounted to £21 million. Off- 
setting part of this total cost of £441 million was a profit of 
£41 million, made by the Ministry on the sale of what is 
officially called “the less essential foods,” such as canned 
fruit, coffee and cocoa, dried fruit,.egg products, fresh fruit, 
and also on the sale of oils, fats and sugars to manufacturers 
and exporters. The public pays more for certain foods in 
order to pay less for others. That is the logic of the subsidy 
policy. 


Disunity Among German ex-Soldiers 


The simple faith in their own authority which the 
organisers of a single Union of German Soldiers displayed 
last summer has proved to be exaggerated. The “ generals’ 
trade union ” did not attract more than a small fraction of the 
ten million Germans or more who had worn uniform, and 
support for it came almost entirely from professional officers 
and NCOs. A number -of the important ex-servicemen’s 
bodies, such as the former parachutists’ association, declined 
to follow their former commanders into the Union, and the 
South German branches decided to break away. On various 
sides a refreshing inclination was shown by non-professional 
“other ranks ” to ask the simple question: “ Who gave these 
generals the right to speak for me?” 


The union was not only attacked from within ; it also drew 
the fire of Dr Adenauer’s government, on account of the 
political remarks made by its provisional chairman, General 
Friessner, and others. Recently General Friessner resigned, 
and it was announced that the Union will elect a new com- 
mittee in January, and make another effort to secure a fusion 
of all ex-soldiers’ associations. 


From the outset, the organisers of the merger have made 
no secret of the fact that they intend to form a pressure group 
that will make. its weight felt in all matters of defence. They 
argue that when Germany has an army, navy and air force, 
it will have to rely upon the “old hands,” as time is too 
short for a new officer corps and general staff to be trained 
for immediate needs. -They demand, therefore, the right to 
make their own claim on the western powers, first amon 
which are the release of the convicted officers now in We 
gaol and the formal réstitution of “the German soldier’s 


‘ honour.” The Union’s organisers also argue that, since Dr 


Adenauer does not intend to hold a referendum on remili- 
tarisation, it is necessary for ex-soldiers to have one single 
body to speak on their behalf. Despite the experience of 
the past few months, the Union’s supporters appear still to 
believe that the millions of ex-combatants have one mind, 
and would agree that a handful of professional officers should 
represent them. 


The Western governments have no part in this important 
struggle. They can only watch with sympathy Dr Adenauer’s 
efforts to keep Germany’s defence in the hands of men with 


_ a European outlook. 
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Belgrade and the Vatican 


The release on December 5th of Archbishop Stepinac 
of Zagreb, who was sentenced in 1946 to 16 years’ imprison- 
ment, is an important act of conciliation by the Jugoslav 
Government towards western democratic opinion in general 
and Catholic opinion in particular,. although the conflict 
between Belgrade and the Vatican is still far from solution. 
Marshal Tito’s government speaks of Stepinac as the “ former 
Archbishop.” He himself, though now living quietly in a 
Croatian village, has publicly stated that he is still Arch- 
bishop, and that is also the official view of the Vatican. 
Stepinac has told foreign press representatives that an agree- 
ment between the Vatican and Jugoslavia must be based on 
three conditions: real freedom of religious instruction in 
the schools,. real freedom for the Church’s press, and a 
revision of certain provisions of the existing divorce law. 
On the government side, the Communist Maimko, Premier 
of the republic of Slovenia, the most devoutly Catholic area 
in Jugoslavia, has recently accused the Vatican of opposition 
to economic reform and support for Italian intervention. Any 
future official negotiations will have to approach the causes 
of dispute in a more conciliatory spirit. 

It must be recognised that Marshal Tito has shown political 
courage in releasing Stepinac. The Archbishop is 
undoubtedly unpopular among the Serbs who form half 
Jugoslavia’s population. Traditional Serbian distrust of the 
Vatican is reinforced in his case by bitter memories of the 
savage Croatian quisling regime of Pavelic, which massacred 
some scores of thousands of Serbs, and with which— 
albeit unjustly—Stepinac is associated. By releasing the 
Archbishop the Marshal risks incurring the wrath of Serbian 
victims of Pavelic, Communist and non-Communist. 


Having taken such a difficult decision, the Jugoslav 
Government might consider releasing the small number of 
political prisoners who are still in gaol because they were 
friendly to the West, and especially to Britain, in 1946-48. 
It has never been suggested even by the Communists that 
these men collaborated with the Axis invaders or gave moral 
support to atrocities, It is true that they are not backed 
by the might of world Catholic opinion, but the British do 
not forget their friends, and generous action by Marshal Tito 
would win respect for.courage as well as gratitude for mercy. 


* * * 


Ordeal of Missionaries 


The persecution of foreign missionaries in China, and 
the coercion of Chinese Christian converts into repudiating 
and vilifying them, have now developed into a major political 
operation of the Chinese Communist regime. The campaign 
has been directed in the first place against the Catholics and 
against American missionaries of all denominations ; but it 
is clearly the intention to separate the-Christian community 
in China from all contact with foreigners who, as religious 
preachers, schoolteachers, doctors or welfare workers, may 
exert an influence on the Chinese people and be able to report 
independently on conditions in the interior of China (which 
for Communists there, as elsewhere, is “ spying”). Although 
missionaries are normally being expelled and not killed, they 
are frequently being put through the Communist ceremony 
of “ popular trials ” in order to humiliate and discredit them, 
This type of people’s justice conforms to a regular pattern ; 
the prisoner may not say anything in his own defence, but 
must kneel down and listen while his accusers make all kinds 
of charges and refer them to the crowd, which keeps on 
shouting “ Kill him!” The only function of the so-called 
“judges ” is then to pass sentence in accordance with “ the 
voice of the people.” Verdicts thus obtained are not only 
given the widest publicity by press and radio, but are used 
as evidence for further trials, so that the net can be cast ever 
wider. 

In calumniating and expelling foreign missionaries, how- 
ever, the Communists do not forget cpportunities for 
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acquiring foreign exchange. The missions are sub‘ec 
arbitrary fines for sums far beyond their capacity 0 eae 
the hope that the churches abroad which have for so jg 
been contributing dollars and sterling for religious and 
philanthropic work in China will now find ransom for their 
missionaries and avert the total liquidation of the mission 
enterprises. A spokesman of the principal Catholic mission. 
ary organisation in New York, however, has stated that the 
sums demanded will not be paid because there is no reason 
to believe that payment will improve conditions for Catholics 
in China. 


The system of blackmail for extorting foreign currency jg 
being: applied, not only to religious bodies, but also to 
Chinese living abroad who have relatives in China. The 
relatives are compelled to write letters asking for large sums. 
and if it is not paid, they are imprisoned, tortured or put to 
death. Local Chinese communities in America, Australia 
and Singapore have now lodged petitions with Uno protest- 
ing at this revolting practice. 


* * * 


Saving Manpower 


The second and last report of the Local Government 
Manpower Committee* contains many proposals for simpli- 
fying both the central controls exercised over local govern- 
ment and also the procedures of the local authorities 
themselves. Some suggestions for improving the administra- 
tion of particular services have already been put into practice, 
but a considerable number of the committee’s proposals 
require legislation. It thinks, for example, that the present 
rules about statutory committees in local government are 
arbitrary and encourage the existence of too many com- 
mittees. The report suggests that local authorities should 
have a general discretion about what committees they 
appoint, that they should be given a general power to 
authorise delegation to sub-committees, and that the stringent 
requirements about council approval of expenditure should 
be modified. The last point, which causes great waste of 
time in local government, deserves fuller examination. Al) 
in all, this is a most valuable report.. The savings in man- 
power which it should make possible cannot be estimated, but 
they may be considerable. 


There is, however, one field—regional administration— 
that the committee has slid over rather too lightly. Local 
authorities complained that only too often cases which are 
first considered at the regional office of a Government 
department are then again examined in full at headquarters. 
In so far as such duplication occurs, it seems to destroy the 
case for having a regional office at all. The departments 
represented on the committee claimed that it might be 
desirable to keep regional machinery working now because 
it would be needed in wartime or at a future date. This 1s 
too thin an argument. The staffs of regional offices are con- 
siderable (30,000 in 1949). A powerful case can, indeed, be 
made out, as Mr J. W. Grove has done in a recent Fabian 
pamphlet, for building up regional administration as a0 
essential part of government ; but then more real power must 
be devolved and regional links with industry and_local 
government strengthened. This might involve, as Mr Grove 
suggests, raising the status of the senior regional officer above 
his usual grade of assistant secretary. Regional organisation 
should, in fact, either be improved or—in part at least—dis- 
mantled ; and a full enquiry is needed before the choice 's 
made. 


* ~ bd * 


The Obligations of Overtime 


Early in the New Year the appropriate, tribunals will 
examine the claims and complaints of the London lightermen 
who recently refused to work overtime. Their waz¢ ess. 


* Cmd. 8421. HMSO. 1s. 6d. 
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vill no doubt be settled without much difficulty, but the 
oroblem of enforced overtime is more complicated and, as 
‘he Minister of Labour said in the House of Commons, is 
nportant for nearly every dock-worker in the country. It 
‘5 equally important, in principle at any rate, for railwaymen, 
sus drivers, postmen, electrical engineers and many others, 
engaged in maintaining essential services, who have never 
een involved in the kind of dispute that is all too familiar in 
he London docks. 


The question is how far the worker who enters a trade in 
vhich overtime is often required accepts an obligation, moral 
if not legal, to work it more or less as a matter of course. The 
easons for such an obligation are particularly compelling in 
the case of lightermen. Barges must be moved with the tide 
and worked through the locks at times determined not by the 
clock, but, in the last analysis, by the phases of the moon. The 
barges must be prepared to receive cargo from ships before 
the dockers” day begins, or the dockers’ time will be wasted. 
In the evening the barges have to be secured or moved after 
the dockers have finished. These and other considerations 
are obvious to all coffterned. They make it inevitable that 
lightermen should be asked to work for more than eight hours 
on many days in the week, and often at odd hours of the day 
ind night. 


In practice the lightermen, like other workers, are normally 
glad to work overtime ; they can sell their labour at a higher 
rate and are willing to co-operate with employers who wish to 
plan their work in advance and need to know how much labour 
they can count on. Overtime is accepted as part of the usual 
pattern of work on the river and in many other places. But 
there is a difference between what is accepted as normal and 
what is regarded as obligatory. It is natural enough that the 
worker should feel that he reserves his right to leave at five 
o'clock if he wants to. It is also plain that in several indus- 
tries the exercise of this right by a large proportion of workers 
would cause chaos for the industry and the public. Under 
the dock labour scheme it is laid down that a registered dock 
worker “shall work for such periods as are reasonable in 
his particular case” ; but the length of a reasonable period, 
like that of a piece of rope, has never been defined. Difficult 
though it is, some attempt at definition will eventually have 
to be made, both for the docks and in other industries. 
Fundamentally, arrangements for overtime working are still 
based on the assumption that there will always be men willing 
to work as long as possible. Full employment makes more 
definite understandings, and even commitments, necessary, 
and it would be wise to try in future to remove the possible 
causes of disputes before the disputes begin. 


* * * 


Dilution of Dentists 


The Dentists Bill, which was introduced in the House 
of Lords before Parliament adjourned, makes two main pro- 
posals, which at first sight appear contradictory. On the one 
hand, by abolishing the Dental Board, which is subject to 
the control of the General Medical Council in such important 
matters as discipline and education, and setting.up an 
dependent General Dental Council, the Bill appears to 
‘rengthen the professional status of dentists. On the other 
nand, by allowing the new council to establish different 
classes of ancillary dental workers, it appears to be under- 
mining the high standards set up for the practice of dentistry. 


Probably most dentists want self-government for their 
rofession, but it may be questioned whether their status 
vill be enhanced thereby so much as they hope. It is cer- 
tainly wrong that they 4 Bact be regarded as a subordinate, 
' technical, branch of the medical profession ; and in this 
respect the control of the General Medical Council, even 
vith its dental representatives, is irksome. But a complete 
Jivorce between medicine and dentistry may not prove to 
¢ in the best interests of either the dentists or the public. 
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As the Lancet argues, the ideal to aim at is that dentistry 
should be a specialist branch of surgery rather than a separate 
art. 


Similarly, the recognition of ancillary workers may have 
an oppésite effect to what might be expected. Dental 
hygienists working in local authority clinics have long been 
recognised ; but they are allowed only to do minor dental 
work such as scaling and polishing. The proposed training 
and recognition of other workers,“who will be allowed to fill 
teeth and pull them out, is based on the very favourable 
reports of the school dental service in New Zealand, where 
dental nurses have been doing this work with a high standard 
of efficiency for many years. Neither the New Zealand 
dentists nor the British dentists who reported on the scheme 
consider that it has in any way lowered the status of the New 
Zealand dental profession ; nor should the proposed scheme 
for this country, since the dental workers will practise only 
in hospitals or clinics and under the supervision of a qualified 
dentist. What the scheme should do, on the other hand, 1s 
to raise the priority dental services from the low level to which 
they have fallen through the exodus of local authority dentists 


_to the more remunerative general dental practice. 


* *® * 


Ten Divisions to Time 


It should not pass unnoticed in France and Germany, 
where the demand for American and British guarantees 
sometimes seems insatiable, that the promise to reinforce 
troops on the Continent has been punctually kept. When 
the last men of the Twenty-Eighth Division landed at 
Bremerhaven shortly before Christmas, the American con- 
tribution of six field divisions was completed. Next month 
the incorporation of the Sixth Armoured Division in the 
Army of, the Rhine will compjete the British contribution 
of four divisions. Neither céugtry has ever made a com- 
parable effort in peacetime and the British people can fairly 
claim to have tried to save Europe not only by their example 
but also by their exertions. 


Even less often appreciated are the risks incurred. These 
ten divisions now block the way to a Communist promenade 
to the Channel; in: other words, to sweep them aside the 
Soviet forces in Eastern Germany would need reinforcement 
from further east, news of which would presumably be 
secured by General Eisenhower in time to take further 
defensive measures. But it is common knowledge that his 
ten divisions have to fight a rearguard action and that the 
present arrangements for training, mobilising and moving 
reserves are quite inadequate, on the Continent as well as 
here. This is a matter to which Mr Churchill and his 


‘colleagues in the defence departments should give urgent 


attention ; for the British Army’s spearhead will be perilously 
extended during 1952, unless France and the smaller allies 
provide the promised formations and unless the American 
equipment for them arrives. 


During his visit to Paris Mr Churchill promised the French 
Government, quite rightly, that British troops would stay on 
the Continent. This had been ‘taken largely for granted. 
What is not yet realised is the burden—an’ extra-sum of 
{100 million or more—that would hang over on Mr Butler’s 
Budget if the Germans ceased paying occupation costs 


because they were contributing to a budget for a European 
Army. 
| * * x 


The Liability of Indo-China 


It is nof always realised outside France how much 
easier the problem of western defence would be if there 
were no war in Indo-China. At the moment the most 
critical issue in Western Europe is the formation of a Euro- 
pean army (the difficulties attending which were described 
ity an article in last week’s issue). The project was launched on 
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the view that it is impossible to build up enough strength 
on the spot without the help of some twelve German divisions. 
Yet there are in Indo-China the equivalent of almost precisely 
twelve divisions, the flower of the new French army. France 
is often blamed for not doing enough to rearm, and many 
Frenchmen are now hesitating about supporting the scheme 
for a European army of which their own government was 
the original sponsor. But if the forces in Indo-China could 
be withdrawn, France’s potential contribution to the defence 
of its own continent would make the outlook in Western 
Europe fundamentally different. 


These facts vividly reflect some of the difficulties with 
which the free world has to wrestle. Although there may 
be grounds for believing that the initiative in the cold war 
is passing to the western powers, there is no possibility of 
competing with Russia either in the strategic advantages 
the Kremlin obtains from having interior lines of communi- 
cations or in its power to make satellite Communist parties 
do its work. For the first three years of the fighting in 
Indo-China the French stood condemned in many American 
eyes for waging a colonial war. Today the boot is on the 
other foot: while there can be no question of withdrawing 
from the crucial Indo-Chinese sector of the world front, it 
is the Americans who recognise this even more clearly than 
many Frenchmen. 

The western powers are in some danger of stretching their 
available forces too far. That is America’s problem in Korea 
just as it is a British difficulty in the Middle East and a 
French one in Indo-China. If a European army is formed, 
this problem of excessive dispersal may affect it in a special 
way ; for if a truly international force is to be created for 
the future, the young professional officers and soldiers of 
the European army need every opportunity of working and 
training together so that teamwork comes as second nature 
to them. So long as so much that is best in the cadres of 
the French Army is continually drained off into Indo-China, 
a European army can never attain its full effectiveness. 


* * * 


Sweden Lays Some Ghosts 


Sweden has stepped this month out of the traces that 
had harnessed a large part of its overseas trade with the 
Soviet Union. At the end of 1946 it signed a five-year 
agreement with Moscow, under which it extended a credit 
of 1 billion kronor repayable over fifteen years ; well over 
half was to be spent on Russian purchases of Swedish 
electrical plant, machinery and locomutives. Simultaneously, 
the two countries concluded a five-year trade agreement that 
provided for an exchange of goods to the value of 100 million 
kronor a year. If the terms of these agreements had been 
fulfilled the Swedish economy would have had to be drasti- 
cally remoulded to suit Russian commercial requirements. 
Although only 15 per cent of Sweden’s exports were involved, 
it would have meant developing Swedish heavy industry at 
the expense of the forest industries that it could more 
naturally and efficiently exploit. It also meant that Sweden, 
at a time when the multilateral ideals of the International 
Trade Organisation were setting the tone of American 
economic ‘policy, was prepared—despite its perennial lack 
of dollars—to risk American displeasure for the sake of 
Russian commerce. 

It seems astonishing now that the Swedes should ever 
have felt such an agreement to be necessary. The hopes 
and fears of 1946 appear in 1951 as strange phantoms ; but 
at the time they were real enough. Mr Myrdal, Swedish 
Minister of Commerce at the time and now head of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, was dominated by three 
convictions. The first was that the United States was bound 
to go into a depression in 1948, if not before. Sweden must 
therefore protect itself in advance. Second, Sweden must 
appease its Russian wzighbour ; formal neutrality was not 
enough. Third, the Swedish economy was dependent on 
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supplies from behind the iron curtain, icularly for ¢ 
oak pardeuiaibe after the collapse of ma a 
In practice the agreement was something of a fiasco. The 
Russians used no more than half their line of creci:, ang 
trade exchanges between the. two countries were joie: oy; 
at the wish of both sides, to 30 million kronor a yes: This 
happened largely because most of Mr Myrdal’s ass.:ptions 
proved false. Full oyment, not depression, persisted 
in America as well as Sweden ; therefore Swedish jdustry 
neither could nor needed to adapt itself to the Russian 
pattern. The Russians, in their turn waiting for the capitalist 
collapse, found Swedish prices too high and deliveries too 
slow. The North Atlantic Treaty, while it did not protect 
Sweden directly, at least meant that appeasement was Jes: 
urgent. What remained was the fact that Sweden needed 
and still needs coal. But coal comes from Poland. « 
and Britain, not from Russia. Hence the fact that on the day 
the Russian agreement lapsed Sweden signed a new acree- 
ment with Poland for the year November, 1951, t0 Novem- 
ber, 1952, which is discussed in detail on page 1<88. 


* * * 


rermany 


Epic of the Refugees 


The most moving words in the programme of greetings 
from the ends of the earth broadcast by the BBC just before 
the King’s Christmas message were spoken by an elderly and 
ailing Ukrainian refugee to her young children. The children 
had already found new homes in America ; their mother had 
been too ill to accompany them, and remained in a displaced 
persons camp in Germany. Her hopes of rejoining her 
children were slender because ‘the Internationa! Refugee 
Organisation, set up by the United Nations in 1946, has 
exhausted its funds and is being wound up. A High Com- 
missioner—Mr van Heuven Goedhart of Holland—has been 
appointed by the United Nations to advise and assist such 
refugees as formerly fell within the IRO’s province, but he 
has been given no funds with which to maintain them or to 
finance their passages to new homelands. Immigrants are still 
welcome in many countries, particularly in the Dominions 
and Latin America ; but it is the young and able-bodied, the 
skilled mechanic and farmer, who are acceptable, not the 
sick and the old. 


_ This is in no sense a criticism of the work of the IRO 
itself. Although hampered from the outset by the attitude 
of the Communist governments, which were not content to 
refuse to take part but made the organisation a target for 
venomous abuse, the IRO has ended its brief life with a 
record of practical results unequalled among international 
agencies. In November the millionth refugee whom it had 
resettled landed at New York. The organisation not only 
transported a million persons to new homes in seventy 
different countries, using for that purpose chartered ships 
which at one time constituted the largest passenger fleet in 
the world, but also fed, clothed, housed, taught and tended 
its vast flock during the long years while it battled on their 
behalf to force open the doors of unenthusiastic recipient 
nations. The “hard core” of wartime refugees leit behind 
at the passing of the IRO amounts only. to a few thousands; 
and it is no fault of the organisation’s devoted staff that 
new mass of refugees, fleeing from the postwar depotisms 
of Eastern Europe and Eastern Germany, has piled up ™ 
Germany and Austria. 


* 


Nevertheless. the “hard core” remains, and behind i 
looms the larger problem of over- ation in Europe, 
particularly in Italy and in refugee-ridden Westcrd 
Germany. An attempt to tackle this lem was made im 
October, when the International Labour Organisation held 
in Naples a conference on migration. Nothing came of the 
conference, partly because the European nations represented 
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ZINC 


by continuous process 


Twenty-four hours a day, every day In every week, 
this mile long two-way conveyor is in service from 
docks to works feeding the zinc distillation plants of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation. 

The largest producers of primary zinc In the 
United Kingdom, Imperial Smelting Corporation 
produce over 70,000 tons annually. 

To provide this important base metal so much in 
demand by essential industries they are operating a 
continuous process and working to maximum capacity, 
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U.KMEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
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failed lamentably to shoulder their share of the burden, and 
partly because in the United States Senator McCarran had 
successfully campaigned for the refusal of funds to any 
ILO migration plan, on the grounds that the ILO included 
among its members Communist countries such as Poland. 
Last month, however, the United States initiated a con- 
ference at Brussels at which 23 governments agreed to form 
a new European emigration committee. The Americans 
offered to give $10 million towards a new programme for 
moving 115,000 Europeans to other continents in one year, 
provided that other countries found the rest of the total 
estimated cost of $36 million. This modest programme will 
not in itself solve the whole problem of refugees and surplus 
population in Europe, but it could prevent the wheels of 
migration from grinding to a complete standstill. It could 
also prevent the dispersal of the fleet of ships maintained by 
the IRO. It deserves the widest support of governments 
and individuals. 


* * * 


High Farming, Low Rents 


The surveys*of agricultural rents, carried out jointly by 
the Country Landowners’ Association and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, provide valuable information about the long- 
term trends in agriculture on which policy-making can be 
based. The latest survey,* for 1949 and 1950, covers 276 
estates which occupy §.8 per cent of the cultivated area of 
England and Wales. It is interesting that more than 40 per 
cent of the area of these estates belongs to large public and 
semi-public owners, such as the Church Commissioners and 
University colleges, and it isa pity that no comparison of 
their finances with those of the private owners has been made. 


The survey shows that farm rents per acre are, on average, 
about 24 per cent higher than in 1938, but are still lower than 
they were in 1872. By contrast, expenditure on maintenance 
and statutory charges has risen by 95 per cent since 1938. 
This continued “ stickiness” of farm rents, in face of the 
postwar prosperity of agriculture, is amazing. But theré are 
now sigris that rents are beginning to follow costs. It is sig- 
nificant that, in those cases where there was a change of 
tenant during 1950, the rent was raised quite steeply—by an 
average of 41 per cent, The comparable figure for 1949 was 
only 28 per cent. 

It is satisfactory that capital expenditure on improvements 
continues to increase. Indeed—to judge by the limited data 
available—the contrast with pre-war practice is remarkable. 
In 1938, the average surplus yielded by rents was 13s. 1d. per 
adjusted acre, and of this only 3s. 6d. was spent on improve- 
ments ; in 1950 the surplus was down to 7s. 7d., but outlay 
on improvements was 14s. per acre. Before the war land- 
owners were ploughing back only a fraction of their profits, 
but today farm investment is sufficiently attractive to encour- 
age extensive borrowing. Here is a clear testimony to the 
changed prospects of agriculture. But while expenditure on 
farmhouses and buildings is rising rapidly, that on new 
houses and cottages has actually been falling since 1947. 
This is a disturbing reflection on the ability of landowners 
to house their workers. 


* * * 


The Farm Worker 


A recent studyf points out that “Economic opportuni- 
ties during the twentieth century have served the farm worker 
well.” The improvement of his lot dates from the Agricul- 
tural Wages (Regulation) Act of 1924, but it is since 1939 








*“ An Enquiry into Agricultural Rents,” available from the 
Ceuntry Landowners’ Association, 24 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
7s. {post free). 


_} “ Agricultural Labour in England and Wales.” Part 2, Farm 
Workers’ Earnings, 1917-51, By E. Meyer. University of Notting- 
ham School of Agriculture. 5s. 
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that the sharp na ea in the farm worker's status } 
taken place. In that year, minimum farm wages varied rn 
different areas, from 31s. to 39s. for a working week of haan 
48°to §4 hours. Today, there.is a national minimum me 
of 108s. for a 47-hour week, with a right to two weeks - 
annual paid holiday. Over this period, the index of fad 
wages has more than trebled while the index of all w..>. s ie 
roughly doubled. \ . 

These are striking changes. Even so, the earnings of {a 
workers remain appreciably lower than average industrial 
earnings—although it must be remembered that their livin 
costs are also lower. One reason is that less overtime : 
worked on farms, although if hours continue to be reduced 
this position may gradually change. A sample survey in 19 48 
showed that on the farms acttial earnings exceed the minj- 
mum wage by a smaller margin than in most industrics : and 
it suggested that even the earnings of foremen and bailiffs 
were below those of the average industrial worker. I is a 
weakness of the agricultural wage system that the financial 
es, for the development of specialist skills are stil! too 
small. 


Despite the progress of mechanisation, there are today 
about 40,000 more regular farm workers than there were 
before the war. This is in part a result of agricultural expan- 
sion, but it also reflects the reluctance or inability of farmers 
to economise effectively in their employment of labour. Even 
when labour has been very scarce, each rise in wages has been 
accepted grudgingly by the farmers’ organisations, and only 
on the understanding that prices would also be raised. The 
British farmer still looks for cheap labour—cheap, at any 
rate, in relation to the prices of his products—rather than 
high productivity. 


m 


eS * * 
The Shows Go On 6 


When people are short of money they might be expected 
to economise first on entertainment. But the theatre has 
hardly felt the draught yet, although its public is drawn 
mainly from people whose incomes have not been fully 
adjusted to the cost of living. It is true that touring com- 
panies in the provinces, except those including stars, have 
been relatively unsuccessful ; but in London the theatres 
have had a good year. The public has become more selective 
in its play-going, and some plays which might have suc- 
ceeded a little time ago now run for only a few weeks. Runs 
have to be longer than they used to be in order to show a 
profit, for the cost of putting on a show is three times what it 
was before the war, while the cost of running it is doubled. 
But there have been some solid successes this year. Some 
have been British, although the public’s passion for American 
musicals has been very marked and there has been a crop of 
plays translated from the French. French influence in the 
British theatre was always strong, but while formerly plays 
were adapted to English taste the public now takes its 
Anouilh, Sartre and Cocteau neat. 


While there is a dearth of British playwrights, there 1s 4 
wealth of actors and actresses of box office appeal. But the 
acting profession has become very overcrowded. ‘Those who 
were once able to get film work now compete for jobs in the 
theatre ; and meanwhile the schools of drama are churning 
out new recruits at a rate which far exceeds wastage. Equity, 
the stage trade union, has this year accepted 1,500 new 
members, of whom 800 were new to the profession. [i 1s now 
usual for at least half of Equity’s members to be, as ‘hey say; 
resting. But the profession bears out the view of theatrical 
managers that the situation has not become appreciably worse 
with the squeeze on purchasing power ; at present, indeed, 
employment is at its height, but that is because of panto- 
mimes, Some fall in theatre takings is no doubt inevitable 5 
but a good show ‘will always draw the crowds, especially 
while theatre seats seem good value compared with luxury 


articles bearing heavy purchase tax. 
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Books and Publications 3 


Civilisation and Equality 
[he Ethics of Redistributions. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. Cambridge University Press, 


gt pages, 


[In this short book—a deplorably 

belated reprint.of two Boutwood Lec- 

cures delivered at Cambridge in 1949— 

. de Jouvenel elaborates one of the 

‘hemes treated in his admirable “ Prob- 

s of Socialist Britain”: the social 

plications of equalitarianism. “The 

rics of Redistribution” is a slight 

‘ume, but only as Keynes’s “ End of 

Laisser-Faire ” was a slight volume ; it 

carcely less packed With explosive 

i seminal ideas, presented with de- 

tively easy elegance. Nothing could 

more admirable, in penetration and 

sympathy, than the analysis of the 

drives behind redistribution or of the 

internal contradiction between Socialism 

as the “city of brotherly love” and as 

the embodiment of whole-hearted com- 

munal acquisitiveness. M,. de Jouvenel 

discusses equalitarian sentiment in terms 

f the “floor” and “ ceiling” that are 

thought to limit the acceptable spread of 

incomes ; in practice, the floor and ceil- 

ing are generally incompatible because 

the lopping off of all incomes above the 

chosen ceiling hopelessly fails, once 

illowance has been made for tax losses 

ind for savings, to provide enough to fill 

the deficiencies below the chosen floor. 

There is also an illuminating demon- 

tration of the process—inevitable even 

not consciously encouraged—by which 

‘distribution concentrates important 

functions, which private individuals can 

longer afford to perform, in the hands 

{ the state or the organised corporation. 

[wo major points are conceded to 

jualitarians. First, and despite all 

evidence of its practical importance, the 

le question of incentive is left out 

ccount ; it is assumed, for the pur- 

pose of this book, that equality will 

ng no decrease whatever in the total 

product. Secondly, it is agreed that pro- 

vided time is allowed for habits of life 

to be adjusted, possibly over more than 
e generation, the “ felicific calculus ” 
' welfare leads to the conclusion that 

juality will yield the largest sum of 

individual satisfactions. But can a 
ociety yielding the largest sum of indi- 
vidual Satisfactions be confidently 
equated to a good society ? This, says 
' M. de Jouvenel, is “the tail-end of 
> ‘uuneteenth-century utilitarianism,” the 
xtremity of individualism; and its 


c ‘plications for policy—such as that no 
e ‘cal or other pressures on the indi- 
1, dual’s consumption habits are per- 
y nussible—is denied by no one more 
y ‘rongly than by socialists. 

', They shall be simple in their lives, 
al And splendid in their public ways 

* ‘tures One aspect of a “ good society,” 
i ‘ one incompatible with the only 
: ‘ictly logical foundations on which 
r jualitarianism can be based. 

Zz if it is impossible to argue a priori 
ly ' equalitarianism on any but the 
ry acrowest Benthamite grounds, what of 


-¢ argument from observed and predic- 
dle facts? What equality means, in 


8s. 6d. 


terms of a universal standard, is calou- 
lated with startling effect in an appendix 
to the book. It implies either almost 
complete economic stagnation and a 
cultural vacuum, or else the centralisa- 
tion, beyond anything yet seen, of 
economic decision and cultural activity 
in the hands of official or officially 
favoured bodies. One of M. de 
Jouvenel’s most dazzling historical 
parallels is that between the influences 
now driving into a corporate framework 
almost every human activity except the 
most purely private kinds of consump- 
tion, and the influences which in the 
Dark Ages led up to the formulation 
of the maxim Nul homme sans seigneur. 

M. de Jouvenel draws no conclusions 
as to the “ best ” distribution of incomes 
in this day and age. Indeed, describing 
his book as “a circumgyration rather 
than an argument,” he virtually invites 
his readers to frame their own. But 
whatever the reader’s intellectual and 
emotional starting-point, “ The Ethics of 
Redistribution ” cannot fail to have: its 
effect—the effect of enrichment, order, 
and new illumination. 


Unpigeon-Holed 


The University Teaching of Inter- 
national Relations. Edited by 
Geoffrey L. Goodwin. Blackwell, 126 
pages. 8s. 6d, 


International relations has been a 
subject for university teaching since the 
end of the first world war, but it has 
not yet gained wide recognition outside 
the United States, and there is con- 
troversy about its nature and justifica- 
cation as an academic discipline. It 
might be supposed that an autonomous 
branch of political science with this 
name would unite the fields of Machia- 
velli and Grotius ; but Machiavelli re- 
mains annexed to politics (though his 
chief interest was not in the nature and 
organisation of the state), and Grotius 
remains the effigy of international law 
(though his philosophical and moral 
interest has evaporated from that subject 
as now taught in universities). Thus 
international relations, hindered from 
asserting a respectable ancestry, and 
dazed by the réclame of the social 
sciences, wavers between presenting 
itself as recent diplomatic history or as 
an attempt at regional sociology. In 
England, at least, it has the great merit 
of not claiming to be of practical use. 
It is plainly a symptom of the age of 
total war, not collective research for a 
cure; and nobody supposes that a 
student of international relations is better 
equipped for the fomeign service than 
one who has read Greats. As Mr Good- 
win says 

Its roots are to be found in those 
branches of the humanities or of~ the 
social sciences which spring more closely 

‘from the so-called liberal educational 


tradition, with its often studied dis- 


regard of the eventual vocation of its 

students, and its almost undivided interest 

in the training of the student’s mind. 

The fullest account of the controversy 
that has yet appeared in English is con- 
tained in this admirably edited report of 
an international conference of university 
teachers, held in England in March, 
1950, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference. An appen- 
dix describes the provision made for the 
teaching of the subject in Geneva, Italy, 
France, the United States and Britain, 
and so usefully defines the present state 
of affairs. The brochure is of great 
interest for the theory of the social 
sciences ; to cognoscenti it will be of 
peculiar value for the full text of a 
paper on international relations as an 
academic discipline by Professor 
C. A. W. Manning, the master of the 
subject in England. 


Postmortem on 


Postmortems 


Bernard Spilsbiiry. His Life and Cases. 
By D. G. Browne and E, V. Tullett. 
Harrap. 422 pages. 213, 

This is a book to be dipped into 
rather than to be read straight through. 
It is a biography of a man who for some 
thirty years was chief medical witness 
for the Crown in most murder trials of 
the period, many of them famous, some 
of them merely squalid. For the mest 
part it consists of brief accounts of the 
crimes, the inyestigations and the sub- 
sequent trials. Individually many of 
these recapitulations are absorbing—at 
least to those who have any interest at 
all in murder. Many of the stories have, 
indeed, been told and retold. _ But in 
this book they have a new interest 
because it is largely concerned with the 
medical evidence, which is often vita! 
but which is so often skipped. 

But even the keenest appetite for 
crime will sicken after reading case after 
cas¢é of sordid horror — of bodies 
chopped up and limbs and heads dis- 
Pr gare in cloakrooms and under floors ; 
of protracted deaths from poisoning ; 
of strangled children. The authors 
difficulty seems to have been that as a 
person Sir Bernard Spilsbury was not 
a good subject for a biography, certainly 
not of the length of this one. He was 
utterly absorbed in his work, towards 
which he was quite obsessional—to the 
end of his life he wrote his reports, in 
duplicate if necessary, in longhand. A 
biography of Spilsbury had to be an 
account of his life and cases because his 
cases were his life. ‘ 

About Spilsbury as a person the 
authors confess themselves baffled. He 
seems to have been one of those hand- 
some, charming, courteous people who 
yet hold themselves completely aloof 
from their fellow men. There are 
numerous instances of acts of kindliness, 
and none of malice. But even those 
who had known him longest seem to 
have felt that they knew him no better 
at the end of their friendship than at the 
beginning. 
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What the authors do bring out quite 
clearly is the importance of Spilsbury to 
forensic medicine. His unparalleled 
conscientiousness in his postmortem 
work meant that his opinion was soundly 
based and, once formed, could not be 
shaken. It was thus that his reputation 
with judge and juries was made. In the 
middle of his career there was an attempt 
to dispel the aura of infallibility that 
hung around him. It is quite true that 
no witness, particularly in a murder 
trial, should be regarded as infallible by 
a jury. But so minutely careful was 
Spilsbury that it is not surprising that 
the attempt to dislodge him from his 
eminence completely failed. 

Spilsbury’s conscientiousness makes 
the end of his life all the more tragic. 
Overburdened with work, which his 
obsessional nature would not let him 
lighten, his tremendous powers. began to 
fail. Eventually, he did miss something 
—in the Antiquis case in 1947. Some 
years before, he had had a stroke and 
his reasoning processes were slowing 
down. Then came domestic tragedy. 
Unable to stop working, but increasingly 
unable to perform it at his own high 
standards, Spilsbury’s suicide seems 
to have been almost inevitable. 


Tariffs Unchanged 


The British Tariff System. By E. B. 
McGuire. Methuen. 365 pages, 18s. 


This book, which was first published 
in 1939, is concerned with excise duties 
as well as import duties. It deservedly 
became a standard introductory 
account of the main structure of indirect 
taxation in this country. The second 
edition, however, is disappointing. The 
modern tariff is now more than twice as 
old as ijt was in 1939. It is true that 
some of the sweeping changes of the 
past twelve years may still be dismissed 
as being of only temporary importance. 
Yet as a whole they have surely been 
influential enough to demand a con- 
siderable shift of emphasis, Many 
people would welcome an_ objective 
account of the operation of purchase 
tax, an assessment of the effects of very 
high rates of excise taxes, and a detailed 
study of the significance of the tariff 
changes made through the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Mr McGuire has chosen instead to 
reproduce the first edition of his book 
with little change except the addition of 
two new chapters in 51 pages. Their 
most interesting point is a discussion of 
proposals for a Europan customs union ; 
Mg McGuire emphasises the dangers of 
subordinating technical details to 
political ideals. But for the most part 
his account of wartime and postwar 
events is cursory. Its briefness does not 
altogether excuse some confusions. For 
example, the rate of 66% per cent for 
purchase tax on some commodities is 
mentioned as having been introduced in 
1942 ; but twenty pages later the first 
1947 budget is alleged to have “ intro- 
duced a rate of 664.” Again, the un- 
initiated reader will be given the impres- 
sion that the United States has never 
put the tariff cuts through GATT into 
effect. It must be hoped that there will 
be a chance to bring the book more 
genuinely up-to-date in a third edition. 


The Theory of 
Communication 


Doubt and Certainty in Science. By 
J. Z. Young. Clarendon Press, 168 


pages. 7. 6d. 


This book, which is based on the Reith 
lectures broadcast in 1950, is first-rate 
propaganda, and this is fully Professor 
Young’s intention ; he is determined to 
drive some new ideas, his own for 
preference, into his listeners’ heads, 
and is quite prepared to use shock 
treatment. He is frankly a materialist 
and behaviourist; his theme is the 
description of human behaviour in 
terms of the activity of the brain, and he 
refuses to countenance any such “ occult 
quantities” as mind or consciousness 
which are not susceptible of description 
in terms similar to those of the brain 
itself. This is the familjar standpoint 
of empiricism, and it supplies Mr. Young 
with the confidence to make far-reaching 
conjectures on the organisation and 
activities of the brain responsible for the 
higher functions of man. 

On the brain, he speaks with high 
authority, and his descriptions of brain 
activity, both neurological and psycho- 
logical—from the inside and from the 
outside, as it were—are fascinating. He 
shows how the great majority of our 
faculties and feelings—even such seem- 
ingly inherent reactions as hunger and 
pain—are to a large extent learned re- 
actions of the brain to familiar circum- 
stances and stimuli ; it is as if the brain 
acquired, by repeated experimentation, 
countless sets of rules for coping with 
circumstances in the way best adapted 
to bringing them under control, just 
as a chess player learns to counter 
recognised moves. Once established and 
thoroughly tested in practice, the rules 
are somehow built into the brain struc- 
ture and, though a great deal is now 
known of the general distribution in the 
brain of the areas governing different 
faculties, a surprising feature és that there 
seems to be no very exact location for a 
given “rule”; it s¢ems to be a general 
property of quite a large population of 
brain cells, and Mr Young suggests that 
it may reside much more in the relations 
between the cells of a large group than 
in the cells themselves. He deftly draws 
the analogy with the “ way of living ” of 
a human group, and makes the point that 
the study of brain anatomy and that of 
sociology can help each other, 

When he moves on from the details of 
brain activity to more general topics, 
Mr Young’s reiterated theme is the 
importance of communication to the 
developing life of mankind. Just as 
biological evolution depends on- the 
constant appearan@e of new variations 
and combinations to be put to practical 
test, so mental development requires the 
interchange of knowledge and ideas. 
Communication is the unique faculty of 
man, making the mental heritage of 
hundreds of ancesfors available for the 
survival of the fittest, instead of a mere 
two. The “cycle of doubt and 
certainty” is the counterpart of 
biological evolution, and communication 
and criticism play the parts of heredity 
and variation. In Mr Young’s belief, the 
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man play a large part in dete: ing his 
ways of thought and conseg.: y:\, his 
social and political behaviour, 3:4 on thc 
he develops quite a “comp cations 
theory of history” ; some of his stances 
may be rather fanciful, but 0° she more 
abstract” ground of symb 1 and 
language, and the revolutiona:. effec; of 
printing and, possibly, electrical com- 


munication, there is much food for 
thought in what he says. 


Happy Lands 


Public Administration in Cevion, 
Sir Charles Collins, Ro)! 
International Affairs. 162 p gS, 


Public Administration in Sim. fy w. 
D. Reeve. Royal Institute Nationa 
Affairs. 93 pages. 85. 6d. 
Travellers by air find themselves, 

sooner or later, waiting on the airfield 

at Bangkok, as travellers by sea find 
themselves, sooner or later, in the 
harbour at Colombo ; and thes: points of 
transit provide the only view that most 

Europeans ever get of Siam or of Ceylon. 

Yet these two middle-sized countries are 

among the most interesting and fortunate 

regions in the world. Ceylon is the one 

European colony which has peacefully 

emerged from tutelage to independence 

without the use of force or even the 
threat of it, and Siam is the one Asiatic 
kingdom which has succeeded in 
developing along its own lines. The 


Siamese, who were preserved so long as 


tute 
“ie of 


‘a buffer state between the rival imperial- 


isms of Britain and France, succeeded in 
coming to terms, even with the Japanese 
invaders, and in preserving their national 
integrity. 

Chatham House and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which, together, have 
sponsored this series of books, are to be 
congratulated. They give ‘niormation 
not easily to be found elsewhere. In 
spite of their rather formidable titles, 
suggesting books for bureaucrats about 
bureaucrats, the reader wil! find here 


something more liberal. ‘hey should 
have been called “Public Life” in 
Ceylon and Siam. Of the two, M! 


Reeve’s book is the shorter and the more 
readable. He gives a brief survey of the 
history and geography of 4 charming, 
unspoiled country, with its 88 per cent of 
peasant-cultivators among the popula- 
tion, its landscape a flooded rice-bowl 


during the raitis, its government officers 
few and content with modes stipends, 
and foreign influence confine: to a few 
unobtrusive technical “ advise:s.” Siam 
system of public administratc 

and 1s, 


has been completely modern sci 
in general, reasonably efficien’. >n¢ has 
but one very serious admunistrative 
problem, that of eradicating tne wide- 
spread bribery and corrup!«”. chiefly 
engendered by postwar cond.10"5. 

Sir Charles Collins has '* es De 
problems of Ceylon rather more "in 
This, too, is a land where pe" politics 
have not destroyed social While 
the educational methods © the last 
century 

Jed to a tendency to neglect ' 
. local languages 


’ study of 


and culture, 2 more 
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alanced educational system was later 
troduced. The result was the establish- 
ent of clerical and other services with 
high standard of efficiency of which the 
»untry has every reason to be proud. 


uch of the book on Ceylon is taken 


, with the experimental constitution 


»posed by the Donoughmore Commis- 
in, and the gradual return to the 
liamentary constitution of the normal 

This short summary of a remark- 


le experiment will be of interest to 


lents of other colonies. 


theories of Investment 


Theory of Investment of the Firm. 

Friedrich and Vera Lutz. Princeton 
niversity Press (London:, Geoffrey Cumber- 
). 253 pages. 263, 


[his is emphatically a book for the 
cialist interested in the theory of 
ital and prepared to work his way 
ugh a great deal of difficult argument 
the subject, The authors are con- 
ned with the detailed theory of how 
firm should choose. between the 
us investment opportunities open 
and between the various alternative 
s of raising finance, and they permit 
nselves very few digressions from 
s central theme. 


(he book starts from the proposition 
( the entrepreneur should maximise 
> present value of expected profits. 
s thesis is defended against alterna- 
e criteria of profit maximisation in a 
ipter that the authors erroneously 
ribe as tedious, After a necessarily 
led discussion of concepts, the 
us items of investment are analysed 
re or less as they appear on the 
ince-sheet of a typical firm: goods in 
cess, stocks, and durable goods. The 


liscussion©of fixed capital goods raises 


ne wider issues relating to the theory 
the trade cycle. There is also an 
minating digression on the much- 


‘bated “Ricardo effect” and a brief 


t effective criticism of the recently- 
ived “acceleration principle.” 

Che analysis then turns to the choice 
tween the various sources of invest- 


ient funds. Only here are the problems 
' risk and uncertainty introduced. They 


‘ handled by the orthodox technique 
mathematical expectation, with 
rrection factors; the authors appar- 


ently suffer from no doubts about: the 
applicability of mathematical proba- 
bility to problems of business decision. 
The book concludes with ‘a rather weak 
discussion of the firm’s cash balance, 
two interesting chapters on asset valu- 
ation and depreciation, and some 
remarks on the theory of interest. The 
latter are designed to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of modern controversies 
about ‘interest theory, and also the 
inadequacy of partial _ equilibrium 
analysis, but they succeed chiefly in 
illustrating the platitudinous unhelpful- 
ness of general equilibrium theory. 


On the whole, this is a rigorous and 
careful analysis of a difficult set of 
problems ; it should be of considerable 
assistance to students in its field. The 
authors are particularly to be com- 


mended for indicating briefly at the . 


appropriate points how the principles of 
profit maximisation are applied in 
practice. 


Korean Experience 


Cry Korea. By Reginald Thompson. 
Macdonald, 303 pages. 168, 


Mr. Thompson recounts his experi- 
ences and reactions as a War corre- 
spondent covering the western front 
from the Inchon landing in September 
1950 to the disastrous retreat three 
months later. It is not pleasant reading, 
but no good or accurate account of 
recent events in Korea could be. It 
would need a Graham Greene to 
crystallise the full horror of Korea. But 
Mr Thompson, in his competent, clear 
and responsible way, tells a tale that is 
dismal enough. It should be required 
reading at the United Nations and in the 
chancelleries of the West. 


The morale, discipline and deeds of 
the British 27th and 29th brigades and 
of the Turks afford some relief. The 
Americans come in for some plain speak- 
ing, particularly on their vehicle-bound 
idea of war and their horrifying habit 
of obliterating with shells, bombs and 
napalm any town or village from -which 
so much as one shot is fired. Indeed, 
one of the dominant themes of the book 
is the difference between the British and 
American armies. From this theme Mr 
Thompson goes on to the more im- 
portant differences between the peoples 
and politicians of the two countries and 
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draws some gloomy conclusions. He 
is a good and restrained witness on his 
special subjects—the appalling civilian 
suffering, the military bungling, the fre- 
quent spurious heroics and the occa- 
sional genuine heroism. But the further 
he gets from his special subjects, the less 
we may be inclined to value his jidg- 
ment more than that of other people’s. 
For Mr Thompson, in common with 
most who have had experience of Korea, 
has an acrid and lasting taste of disgust 
in his mouth. 


Shorter Notices 


British Imperial Trusteeship, 1783- 
1850. By G. R. Mellor. Faber. 499 


pages. 428. 

This is a disappointing book. The 
history of philanthropy is yet to be written, 
and even the history of British colonial 
philanthropy is a larger and obscurer 
region than Mr Mellor can explore within 
the limits of 450 pages. He spends much 
time at the fruitless task of rebutting the 
arguments of the materialists who question 
the motives of the anti-slavery agitators, 2 
hundred years ago. About half the book 
is a detailed and documented account of 
the campaign against slavery and inden- 
tured labour, from the point of view of 
Whitehall. Mr Mellor seems to have read 
and used all the available sources (except 
Dr Wastell’s remarkable treatise on ‘the 
history of slave compensation). Here and 
there, the material is too much for him, 
and the reader, wishes he would pause to 
survey the general scene. 


The second half of Mr Mellor’s book: is 
a rapid survey of British policy as it 
affected the aboriginals in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. Ir 
cannot be said that he has thrown much 
new light on these subjects, nor was it 
probable that he could do so within the 
limits he has allowed himself. There was 
a native policy, even a continuous, develop- 
ing policy. in the Colonial Office, but it 
can hardly be deduced from particuiar 
instances in selected colonies. The history 
of the Colonial Office itself, under the 
reign of Sir James Stephen, would have 
been more to the point. 

In short, Mr Mellot’s book is not quite 
what is implied by the title and the pub- 
lisher’s “ blurb.” It is not a resume for 
the general historical reader, but a szrics 
of case-histories which will be interesting 
to students. The notes and appendices, 
which are ample and accurate, may perhaps 
be found more useful, and even more 
entertaining, than the text. 
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Letters to the Ed 


Two Courses in Korea 


Sir—The military occupation of the 
whole of Korea was not authorised by a 
United Nations resolution as stated in 
your issue of December 15th. After the 
rean war broke out assurances were 
given that the object of United Nations 
ntervention was to restore the situation 

it was before June 25th: it was a 


teed 
, aN 


defensive police operation and there 
uld be no crossing of the 38th 
Parallel. General MacArthur was 


appointed Supreme Commander of the 
United Nations forces and on July 15th 
President Rhee assigned to him com- 
mand authority over all South Korean 
land, sea and air forces. On October Ist 
South Korean forces were ordered to 
cross the 38th Parallel and march on a 
broad front to Wonsan, 100 miles to the 
north. On October oth the rest of the 
forces under General MacArthur’s com- 
mand crossed the 38th Parallel. It is 
true that the crossing of the parallel 
as authorised by the General Assembly 
resolution of October 7th. 


Pandit Nehru had given warning that 
‘faith in the United Nations might be 
impaired if the United Nations were 
even to appear to authorise unification 
of Korea by the use of force against 
North Korea after the organisation had 
resisted the attempt of North Korea to 
unify the country by force against South 
Korea”; but by October 7th the 38th 
Parallel had been crossed and the 
General Assembly, faced with a fait 


accompli, passed a resolution which 
declared that United Nations forces 


should not “remain in any part of 
Korea” longer than necessary. It 
“obliquely recognised,” but it did not 
authorise, the use of force against North 


vr 


SOrea. 


On October 13th General MacArthur 
had a conference with President Truman 
who had flown to Wake Island for the 
purpose. With the elections three weeks 
off, he was anxious, we were told, to 
pluck “at least a branch of the laurels 
of the Korean victory.” In the minutes 
of the conference, which were made 
public five months later, it is recorded 
that General MacArthur expressed con- 
cern at the opposition in the United 
Nations to President Rhee, to which 
President Truman replied: “ We must 
make it plain that we are supporting the 
Rhee government and propaganda can 
go to hell.” 


The Wake Island conference laid 
down, or rather reaffirmed, the policy 
which has been carried out in Korea. 
Uno is one of the instruments used in 
carrying it out. You ask: “ What ds this 
war about ? Is it worth the sacrifice ? ” 
It is pertinent, therefore, to recall that, 
according to a recent United Nations 
report, out of a total population in North 
Korea of nine million, one million have 
been slaughtered and some four million 
have fied from their homes southward 
to escape the obliteration bombing.— 
Yours faithfully, J. T. Pratt 

[Sir John Pratt is quite incorrect in his 
contenuon that the advance of the United 


Nations forces north of the 38th Parallel 
was not authorised by the Assembly resolu- 
tion of October 7th. That resolution 
declared that “all appropriate steps be 
taken to ensure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea” and that elections 
should be held in both North and South 
Korea under the auspices of Uno. This 
clearly authorised the military occupation 
of North Korea, and was so understood at 
the time. The ‘American and other 
expeditionary forces in Korea were held 
back from crossing the parallel until after 
the passing of the resolution. It is true that 
South Korean troops crossed earlier, but 
this did not commit any United Nations 
forces to do so.—EpbITor.]} 


Houses to Let 


Sir,—No constructive proposals were 
put forward during the housing debate 
in the House of Commons. Before 
discussing who shall build the houses, 
or even who should be allowed to live 
in those built, it is imperative to face 
three vital factors that determine out- 
put: materials, manpower, and money. 

Until the availability of materia] im- 
proves (in- particular, supplies of bricks, 
cement, and plaster boards) more houses 
can only be built if the average size is 
reduced, or if there is a conscious effort 
to restryct other forms of building. 
Shortage of coal prevents expansion 
of both brick and cement production. 
The distribution of cement, and the 
supply of plaster boards, are adversely 
affected by a shortage of paper, occa- 
sioned by a shortage of dollars. Hence, 
it is fundamental to tackle not only the 
shortages in essential building materials, 
but the root causes of these shortages ; 
untl this is done there can be’no general 
increase in output of the building and 
civi] engineering industries. Moreover, 
unless the output or availability of coal is 
increased, the means of heating, lighting 
and cooking for the houses built will not 
exist, 


The total number of operatives in the 
relevant industries has remained reason- 
ably constant, apart from the war and 
immediate postwar years, but there has 
been a drop, from 32 per cent in 1938 
to 24 per cent in 1950, in the proportion 
engaged on new housing. There are 
small builders up and down the country 
capable of handling contracts for two, 
four, or six houses at a time, but, as a 
result of too rigid adherence to the 1 to 
4 ratio between private and local 
authority building, they have not been 
engaged on building new houses, being 
incapable of handling large contracts, 
It is fallacious, however, to suggest that 
all these small firms are idle, They may 
sometimes be short of work, but the 
majority are fully, or even over- 
committed, on repair and maintenance 
contracts. Any serious curtailment of 
the present activities of the small 
builder, or diversion to new house con- 
struction, could seriously increase the 
already terrifying number of houses that 
become obsolete every year. Moreover, 
around {1} million per week is still 
being expended on war damage work, 
the greater part of which is unquestion- 
ably of the highest priority, 


Jo 
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As regards money, two aspects need 
to be considered: at present 


‘ is new 
houses are rapidly becoming 1 xpen- 
sive for many whose need for hvusing jx 
greatest ; secondly, we can o: spend 


more on housing by spendin 
other things. In 1950 nev using 
represented 13.8 per cent of tcial oroce 
fixed investment, to which t | 


Css on 


u 2. 
added approximately half of the 269 
per cent of gross fixed investment ex. 
pended on repairs, bringing total 
investment on housing up to more than 


27 per cent. It is extreme! 


aC ubtful 
whether more can be allocated 


all ed for 
housing without worsening our 
economic outlook to a serious extent: 
the economies must be determined first. 
Alternatively, more hous: means 
smaller houses, greater productivity per 
man-hour ‘worked, or a real all-round 
increase in the national income. —Yours 
faithfully, H. E. Descn 


London, S.W.1 


Tito’s Candid Friends 


Sir,—It was interesting that your 
article linked together its remarks on 
industrialisation in Jugoslavia and 
comment on collectivisation. To any- 
one reading the correspondence between 
Tito and the Cominform at the time 
of his excommunication, it is obvious 
that it was his refusal to countenance 
the collectivisation of Jugoslay farming 
which really led to the break. All the 
chatter about “ uncomradely attitudes” 
was put in to disguise this reality. 

Stalin was able to collectivise Russia 
since, in doing so, he merely took away 
what Lenin had given in the first place. 
But Tito realised that if he collectivised 
Jugoslavia he would be taking away what 
the peasants had had from ume imme- 
morial. Consequently, and very wisely, 
he refused to have anything to do with 
it. Having successfully resisted the 
temptation to destroy himself through 


the mechanical application of half of 
Russia’s first five-year plan, it remains 
to be seen whether he can side-step the 
pitfalls of the second ha’ equally 
adroitly. This time the probicm 1s more 
serious, and does not immediately 
suggest its own answer @ did the 
dilemma of 1948.—Yours faithiully, 
Llandaff F. 1. BROWN 


Shopping Guide 


Sir——I and other parents drank your 
health in gratitude for . article 
“Shopping Guide.” How ght you 
ate. I recommend you to buy :1 4 [ey 
shop a large celluloid duck, asking par 
ticularly that it should float. being 
placed in the baby’s bath it wi! collaps¢ 


onto éts side in a posture tha oe 
dying duck would disdain. — Technically 
it could be claimed that it ‘oats; es 
fact it collapses without sinkin:. In - 
case of my child’s duck, : was ers : 
i ried out wit 

wanes det which was not shoddy. 
It now rides very high in the water— 
Yours faithfully, Mare Nurse 


* 
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Transatlantic Call 


Washington, D.C. 


N the ten years since HMS Duke of York brought Mr 

Churchill on his first wartime visit to Washington there 
have been many changes, both physical and political, in the 
city. But confusion remains. Ten years ago, however, the 
confusion was caused by an outside agent, Japan, and 
the United States was willing, even eager, to take outside 
idvice, particularly when it was given in authoritative tones 
by the voice of experience. The confusion today is home- 
produced ; though solutions for a large part of it are easier 
to find, they cannot be used for reasons of domestic politics 
ind no visitor, however distinguished or trustworthy, can 
do much to help. In these circumstances, there is a per- 
sistent undercurrent of hints that this visit is coming at 
an unfortunate time because all concerned will be pre- 
occupied with matters of more immediate urgency than 
those Mr Churchill will want to discuss. Nobody, on the 
other hand, has been able to suggest a better time ; next 
November’s elections in the United States, which cast such 
a long shadow before them, will soon make decisions, or 
even consultation about decisions, impracticable for more 
than a year. 


The President has had little time to spend on preparations 
for the talks. At this time of year he must always devote 
most of his thinking to the State of the Union message, 
the annual Economic Report and the Budget—all of which 
are presented to Congress early if January. This year Mr 
Truman has had the added distraction of the scandals in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue ; the dangers there are more 
clear and present than are those in Persia and Egypt. And 
every policy which the party from London may suggest will 
be considered first in terms of the ammunition it might give 
to Senator Taft and the votes it might win or lose in 
November. 


The President with whom Mr. Churchill will have his 
talks is, too, a very different kind of man from Mr Roosevelt. 
He is even a different kind of man from the President 
Truman who went to Potsdam or who sat, with obvious 
pride at finding himself in such exalted company, on the 
platform at Fulton, Missouri, a few months later. After 
1948, when he was elected in his own right, Mr Truman 
became more stubborn in support of his point of view, but 
it is a point of view which has been hammered out in 
committee, not-generated in his own mind. There are any 
number of committees now which did not exist in 1941 and 
most of them are busily preparing statements of the American 
position on every subject, statements which will become the 
President’s attitude during the talks. 


Among the officials who have been working on these 
statements there is noticeable apprehension. The pleasure 
which so many felt when the Conservatives came back to 
power is giving way to a doubt whether they will be as 
amenable as their predecessors. Mr Churchill’s reference, 
in his Guildhall speech, to the bomber bases in East Anglia 
sent a shiver down Washington’s spine. It brought back 
memories of the days when he stuck grimly to his ideas in 
the face of all the pressure the United States could exert. 


In terms of military and economic strength only, the pressure 
which the United States can now exert is infinitely greater, 
but political considerations demand that it be used, in many 
caxs, on behalf of policies which can hardly be logically 
defended and which, there is an uneasy suspicion, can be 
demolished in a few minutes by Mr Churchill and Mr Eden. 


On many of the subjects that the visitors will want to 
discuss the policies of the Administration have been dictated 
not by the facts of the situation but by forces operating 
in Congress and the country—forces which are the product 
of prejudice and fear. On others, the facts are demanding 
policies which.not even the Administration is yet prepared 
to accept. So the only hope for the nervous officials has 
been to prepare a counter-offensive and it was no surprise 
when one. was unofficially announced: What, from the 
number of places in which different versions of it were 
printed, must have been a calculated leak reported that 
American “ officials” had “some stiff qaestions to shoot” 
at the Prime Minister when he arrived. 


* 


The stiffest is about coal production. It is a good question, 
although hardly one to intimidate for long the head of a 
government which has only just taken office and cannot 
be held responsible. Another subject—and one which will be 
exaggerated in the Rope of cloaking other and larger matters 
—is that of the North Atlantic Naval Command. Although 
this comparatively unimportant controversy has brought 
about something like the meeting of an irresistible force and 
an immovable object it surely cannot, as an issue, be allowed 
to obscure more serious ones. 


There are three more questions which, it is hoped in 
some quarters, can be used to good effect as examples of 
British unreasonableness. One of these is Mr Churchill’s 
presumed desire to recreate the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
It will be quite a disappointment if, after examining the way 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation works and seeing 
that the Standing Group is, in fact, the old CCS plus France 
and that the Three Wise Men are its economic equivalent, 
Mr Churchill decides, as the reports from Paris suggest he 
may, that the substance of what he wants exists already and 
that the issue can be dropped. : 


Another of the reported problems is a possible meeting 
of the Big Four. “This country,” the same leak 
announced, “does not go along with Churchill’s ideas that 
talks with Stalin would be worthwhile.” - Six days later 
“this country,” through the medium of Dr Gallup, reported 


itself to be 70 per cent in favour of a Truman-Churchill- - 


Stalin meeting “ to try to settle the differences between their 
countries.” To the officials, obviously, “this country” 
meant the little group of hard-riding Senators who have 
driven the Administration back till it has no room left for 
manceuvre. It would not be surprising to find the Adminis- 
tration privately welcoming signs of determination, which 
it could publicly deplore, that Mr Churchill was going ahead 


regardless of what “ this country’s ” leaders affected to think. . 


And then there is always “European unity,” a phrase 
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whose meaning can be, and is, inflated and deflated at 
will so that, at any given moment, the British are never 
deing enough. Senator Green, a Democrat from Rhode 
Island, came back from Europe and said that, in his view, 
which appeared to have the general support of most of the 
Congressional group which went with him, unless Britain 
complétely changed its attitude towards the European army 
and “ economic and political federation,” the question would 
have to be raised whether any more military aid could be 
‘given to Britain. At about the same time, Mr Frederic 
Collins, the Washington correspondent of the Providence 
Journal, the chief newspaper in the Senator’s state, also 
came back from Europe and wrote, after a visit to Paris, that 
Eisenhower has seen the strength and significance of the 
British Commonwealth system in war and in the years of 
difficult peace. . . . His statements indicate that in general 
he has in mind a federation of the nations of Western Europe, 
which would act in close association with the United 


Kingdom and the British Commonwealth, and with the 
United States and Canada. 


* 


It had been understood by most people that the official 
view of Washington—in contrast to that of Congress which 
is so free and easy with all national sovereignties but its 
own—was one of approval of the British position on the 
European army, but regret that it was always so ungenerously 
stated. However;-Mr Acheson said last week that he still 
hoped that, if the plan for it went forward, the British might 
find ways of participating and “ perhaps eventually of joining 
it.” It is not quite clear whether this represented an attempt 
to appease Congress, a new policy of running before the 
breeze of Congressional opinion or an attempt to build a 
harbour boom to defend some of the Administration’s other 
positions from the Churchillian marauders. 


And it is the other positions which need defending. The 
United States is still without a policy in the Middle East 
and the reason for the lack is not, as is so often suggested, 
because the Administration has not wanted to trespass on 
British preserves, but because it cannot bring itself to admit 
that all nationalism is not “the spirit of 1776.” It is still 
without a policy in the Far East because the Administration 
mixed its own with that of the China Lobby and the mixture 
proved a sorry gruel. And; if the Administration has a 
solution for the cold war more satisfactory than trying to 
scare the daylights out of the aggressor, it has kept it hidden 
for fear of Congressional criticism. Mr Churchill will find 
an Administration with its back pressed hard against the 
wall ; he must not be surprised if he discovers that it has 
thrown up some entirely irrelevant defences as far forward 
as possible in the hope that he will not notice its embarrassing 
position. 


Sky-watching Round the 
Clock 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO] 


Wir the development of radar, guided missiles and strato- 
spheric flight, the sun and the meteorites, which used to be 
out of this world, are now very nearly, if not quite, in it and 
the work of the astronomers has practical application to daily 
life, in peace as well as in war. The Rocky Mountains have 
become a national centre of solar and atmospheric research 
and here, under the auspices of government and private 
agencies, scientists from Harvard and the University of 
Colorado are installing new and complex “ artificial eyes ”— 
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telescopes and cameras—that will soon be keeping ano), ceas. 
ing watch on the skies, by day and by night. Alread, ;he 
students of the sun are certain that its changing <:a1¢ 
influence in powerful and hitherto unsuspected ways the 
world’s weather, life and work. And the experts in th. y 
of meteorites, those visitors from outer space tha 
glowing death in the upper air, are learning more 2: 
high atmosphere every night. 


The two new daytime instruments are coronagrap); tc) 


scopes, the largest ever made. The coronagraph, in ented 
by a French astronomer, suppresses all light coming 


ays 


ll to 


rom 
the sun’s disc, creating an artificial eclipse by which :he jight 
from the pearly corona of electrified gases, and that from the 


enormous tongues of flaming hydrogen called promincnces 
may be studied without interference from the blind 


of the disc ; the suppressed light is 500,000 time: ong 
as that retained for study. 

The invention seemed remote, however, from ordinary 
human affairs until, during the war, a small corw: graph 
installed in the Rocky Mountains revealed that certain 
coronal states had powerful effects on wireless reception on 
earth. As a result it was possible to predict with some cer- 
tainty times of radio and radar “ blackouts,” of particular 
significance in naval warfare. This small coronagraph, and 
others in France and in other countries, by making 
it possible to evaluate quickly and accurately the effects of 
atmospheric disturbances caused by the sun, are already 
facilitating long-range weather reports and indicating well in 
advance whether a season will be favourable or unfavourable 


for various crops and animals. They are also providing 
information about conditions affecting supersonic flight high 
above the earth and about the structure of atoms as revealed 
by their behaviour in and around that enormous high- 
temperature, high-pressure laboratory, the sun. 


* 


These useful discoveries will certainly make swift progress 
when the new observatories and instruments are ready. 
They will be of unique design: pointing toward the sun will 
be not the familiar cylinder, but a huge boxlike square 
“spar,” built rigidly of structural steel, bearing upon its four 
sides some eleven complete optical and other systems, includ- 
ing several coronagraphs for special uses. The largest of 
these, with a 16-inch aperture, is the revolutionary instru- 
ment in the group ; its tube, for example, will be filled with 
helium, because Lctigen refracts light less than air. Radio 
and radar receivers will register wave-lengths originating deep 
beneath the fiery surface of the’sun. Motion-picture cameras 
will preserve complete records of such phenomena as the 
shortwaved “ flares ” on the solar disc, which when pointed 
directly at the earth can black out radio-radar frequencies, 
much as a powerful searchlight might blind a human cye. . 

Recent discoveries have only deepened certain mysteries 
of the sun, such as the apparent presence, both on the disc 


and high in the corona, of “ states of nature ” which seem 
to reflect temperatures of millions of degrees. Bui it 1 
thought that solutions to these mysteries will quick!y begin 
to be found once the new instruments are in use They 
will be in two observatories, one at Climax, Colorado, and 


one on a peak in New Mexico, about 400 miles «p2t!, % 
that cloud-conditions cannot often prevent one or the other 
from keeping an unwinking gaze on the sun almost «/! day 


ee’ 
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ing. It is hoped that ultimately from a chain of such 
‘bservatories the sun will be watched every minute of every 
venty-four hours during the year. 


The other new instruments, which keep watch by night, 
.re possibly the two finest cameras ever built, although hardly 

itable for the holiday trade, since with their mounts they 
eigh about two and a half tons each. They are called 

super-Schmidts,” because they are an advance upon the 
optical design of even the revolutionary Schmidt cameras 
\at astronomers use for star-work. The field of these new 
imeras is, however, much closer than the stars—it is the 
pper atmosphere. The two are set 18.5 miles apart in the 
New Mexico desert and their fields of view intersect, so 
1at they photograph simultaneously any passing meteorite 
that burns out against the atmosphere. By calculating its 
path as revealed from two points against the background of 

e stars, the scientists can establish its course, speed, and 
eight, as well as many facts about the medium, the rarified 
igh atmosphere, through which it moves, 

This new type of research received its original impetus 
trom the discovery in Britain during the war that the V-2 
rockets flew so high that existing ballistic tables, based on 
ower altitude atmospheric densities, could do little to track 
r predict them. Meteorites, which had previously been con- 
idered scientific curiosities without much practical effect 
o men’s affairs, were then realised to be natural V-2s which 
could be studied on any clear night. Even with only the 
lder cameras so far available, valuable information has 
been collected about such things as the “ jet-winds” that 
(iow in varying paths high 2dove. earth, the atmospheric tides 
that rise and fall with the moon, as does the sea, and the 
hemical and physical composition of the high atmosphere. 
This knowledge should be greatly increased by the new 

: imeras which can photograph the trails of meteorites much 
nter than those the old cameras could distinguish. 

All of this research is, of course, preparing for the day when 
man’s machines, and finally man, will venture clear outside 

1e atmosphere ; but most of it has immediate uses as well, 

th for the scientists interested in meteorites, and for those 
nterested in the atmosphere. In the course of these studies, 
ne of them, from Harvard College Observatory, has calcu- 
ited the chances that a meteorite will destroy a space-rocket. 


American Notes 


No Compromise in Steel ? 


The steel strike which had been set for New Year’s Day 
» likely to be postponed, at least until after a special con- 
ention of the steelworkers’ union has met on January 3rd 
ind 4th. Even a week’s strike would lose the country 
2,000,000 tons of steel, which it certainly cannot spare at 
he moment, and there is little doubt that the President has 
lecided to prevent this, if necessary, by the use of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, much as he dislikes this procedure. This small 
oncession by the union’s leaders on the timing of the strike 


n oes not mean that they are prepared to make larger conces- 
y ‘ons on the issue of wages. Indeed, all three parties to the 
j Jispute, the union, the industry and the government stabilisa- 


ion authorities, have now taken such firm stands on the 
juestion that it is difficult to see how any compromise can 
’¢ worked out. 


The steelworkers are demanding wage increases of 18} 
4 -ents an hour and other benefits. Whether or not such an 
increase is justified is now being considered by the Wage 
Stabilisation Board, to which the dispute was referred before 
Christmas. The board, helped by the latest rise in the cost 
of living, which in November reached a record height, is 
ure to allow the steel workers a substantial increase, although 
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probably not as much as they are asking. Such a decision 
would silence the steel companies’ contention that the workers 
do not deserve wage increases, but would not provide the. 
money to pay them. This, according to the companies, who 
have so far made no wage offer at all, can only be found if 
they are allowed to lift their prices, a point which the unions 
dispute hotly on the grounds that steel profits are excessive. 


Some small price increases may be coming to the steel 
companies under the Capehart amendment, which allows 
adjustments for cost changes since the end of July. But 
such rises cannot cover any substantial wage increases 
the steel executives have already wept on the shoulder of 
Mr Roger Putnam, the tough new economic stabiliser, 
without wringing a tear of sympathy from him. Increases 
in steel prices, basic to all industry, would: inevitably~send 
all other prices pushing through their ceilings, and the 
stabilisation authorities have made it ‘clear that in their 

inion a steel strike would do less damage than a new round 
of inflation. However, President Truman may not agree 
with them ; he has said that, if the board approves wage 
increases that justify price increases, the steel companies 
will be allowed them. But “justify” is a word about which 
there can be a good deal of argument. — 


* * * 
Mr Truman’s Shoes 


Now that General Eisenhower’s:supporters are openly 
contesting the Republican nomination with Senator Taft, 
Democrats who had hoped against hope that the General 
might be persuaded to run under their banner are wondering 
uneasily who will fill Mr Truman’s shoes if, as is more and 
more widely believed, the President decides not to contest 
next year’s election. Some are growing restless at the 
President's failure to make his intentions clear. If he wants 
the nomination, his powers of patronage can secure it for him. 
But if he waits until just before the convention next July to 
announce his retirement—something which would conserve 
his political influence—it gives ambitious members of the 
party little time to prepare their own campaigns. 

Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee, is the only Democrat so 
far who has decided to gamble on the President’s retirement. 
In giving permission to enter his name in the California 
primaries next June, he conceded that he would not “ evade 
the opportunity of running for the Presidency.” His sup- 
porters feel he 1s the perfect candidate to patch up and conceal 
the rents and stains in the Democratic mantle: the hole which 
will be torn in the party if the South carries out its threat to 
bolt, and the grubby marks of corruption which scandals in 
government lending and taxing have left. 

Mr Kefauver, coming from a border state, takes the middle 
ground on civil rights: he opposes federal legislation on 
lynching and Negro employment, but he would work for state 
improvement, and he deplores the Senate rules which permit 
the South to block any action in Washington. A greater man 
than Senator Kefauver might find it difficult to bridge the 
gulf between the southern and northern wings of the party 
on the race question. Mr Ketauver’s great strength is his 
wide identification with the fight against corruption, won 
when he headed the Senate Crime Investigating Committee. 
He is so perfect a St George that some of the local Demo- 
cratic dragons who felt the sharpness of his spear would have 
to swallow hard to accept him. 

Mr Truman himself has never shown much warmth toward 
the efforts of officious younger Democrats to clean up his 
administration. His supposed choice of Judge Murphy to 
wield the broom was influenced, it is t, by his desire 
not to be indebted to crusaders who have their own political 
axes to grind. Judge Murphy, if he was offered the task, 
seems to have had second thoughts about accepting it, on the 
ground that judges should stick to their benches. It is a 
consideration which may deprive Mr Truman of his own 
candidate for the nomination. For months Chief Justice 
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Vinson of the Supreme Court has been mentioned as the 
President’s choice to succeed him. Judge Vinson is a 
Kentucky man, an awkwardness in itself: Kentucky, like 
Tennessee, casts few electoral votes, and moreover, Vice- 
President Barkley, who shows no signs of wishing to retire, 
also comes from Kentucky. If they ran together, under the 
Constitution, Kentucky could not vote at all. Other con- 
siderations may damp Mr Vinson’s ardour. The Republicans 
would make much capital of a step which seemed to bring the 
Supreme Court into politics. And Mr Vinson himself may 
have qualms about exchanging the security of the bench for a 
rather risky gamble in 19§2. 


* 


Coal Shocks 


The shocking coal mine explosion last week at West 
Frankfurt, Illinois, when 119 men were killed, is worse even 
than the infamous disaster in 1947 at Centralia, in the same 
state. The earlier calamity was one of the reasons why the 
Democrats were able to win the state governorship from the 
Republicans in the following year, for it was found that the 
mine owners had used political influence to avoid carrying 
out essential safety precautions. There are likely to be similar 
suggestions about the latest accident, for already an inspector 
has said that it was “ absolutely avoidable *°—and once more 
there is an election next year. 


Mr John L. Lewis, the miners’ leader, is considering a 
suspension of all work in coal mines for a ten-days’ mourning 
period. This protest against the unsatisfactory conditions in 
many mines would have the advantage of ensuring more work 
for the miners for some time afterwards. Its effects on other 
industries would probably not be very serious, for stocks of 
coal are generally good. Last summer, in fact, they were so 
good that some small mines were shut down and high-cost 
mines were working short time. Mr Lewis’s success in push- 
ing up his miners’ wages is having its inevitable result: coal 
owners are turning to machines instead of men and con- 
sumers to other types of fuel. Coal mining is at present the 
only defence industry in which there is excess capacity. 


But since the summer Europe has come to the miners’ 
rescue, with a demand for 17 million tons of coal in the last 
three months of 1951, and a forecast that at least 30 million 
more will be wanted next year. As a result, in 1951 both 
coal exports, at about 36 million tons net, and coal output, 
at about 535 million tons, are expected to approach 1947's 
records. It is not surprising that Mr Lewis does not share 
the Economic Co-operation Administration’s view that 
Europe’s reliance on American coal is “shocking” and a 
waste of dollar aid. To him it would be shocking if Europe 
did not continue to import American coal for ever, and he 
intends to see that it does in increasing quantities. Mr 
Lewis’s latest scheme, which would ease both the shortage 
of colliers and of dollars, is intended to enable American 
coal to compete with Polish and Manchurian in Europe and 
Japan. He is proposing, in co-operation with the mine- 
owners, to set up a cofporation which would use government- 
owned ships, now laid up, to carry coal at operating cost 
only ; today shipping charges account for $14.50 of the $25 
or so paid for a ton of American coal at European ports. How- 
ever, it is not yet clear who is going to pay for the ships 
themselves or whether the Administration and Congress will 
approve this unusual version of a miners’ welfare plan. 


* * * 


Advertisi ng Dollars 


Advertising is big business getting bigger—1950’s 
record of $5.7 billion spent on this iy of mares 
has been surpassed-during 1951, partly because consumers 
needed encouragement to buy, partly because costs have 
been rising. The “advertising millionaires ”—firms whose 
annual advertising budget tops the million dollar mark—have 
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increased their expenditures in this area by 60 per cent o 

the past fifteen years. Two hundred and twenty-tw¢ of then 
spent $716 million in 1950 in four major fields, 50 pe; 5 
of all national advertising in these fields, and in tis oro ” 
twenty-five firms spent close to $350 million. The soap i“ 
cosmetics company, Procter.and Gamble, led with an 
advertising budget of about $34 million in 1950 ang ha 
spent over $300 million on advertising since 1936. : 


With such budgets as the prizes, it is not surp:i 
there is keen competition among both the middlem 
industry, the advertising agencies, and the major advertisin 
media. Magazines and newspapers hopefully point out s 
full-page spreads in each other’s publications that their 
circulations have risen and that they can offer some:hing that 
transitory television programmes cannot—time for consumer 
contemplation. National magazines still take the biggest bite 
of the advertising dollar, with a new high of over $250 
million received in advertising revenues during the first half 
of this year. Newspapers are in the second place, fellowed 
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by radio and television. National statistics are not avail- 
able for advertising in other important media such as outdoor 
display, direct mail and transport facilities. 


It is in the radio-television battle that the competition for 
advertising dollars is sharpest, with the advertising agencies 
taking a stand like that of the Kentucky mountain woman 
who, asked to encourage her husband in his struggle with 
a bear, cried: “Go to it, husband ; go to it, b’ar.” The 
television networks have no difficulty in filling their schedules 
months in advance, even though an hour’s network pro- 
gramme at the best time costs up to $100,000. The National 
Broadcasting Company’s station in New York, NBC-TV, 
from which originate many of its television network pro- 
grammes, is the largest single advertising medium in the 
nation, with receipts now at the rate of $125 million annually. 
In attempts to win national advertisers back from television, 
the radio networks have been forced to revise their charges 
and their revenues have been falling off. But with only 
107 television stations, all in large cities, compared with 
2,750 wireless stations scattered in towns all over the country, 
there is still plenty of scope for local advertising on the radio 
and individual stations have maintained their incomes. 


* * ~ * 
Indian Rights and Wrongs 


Just how paternalistic should the great white tather ™ 
Washington be? Mr Myer, the Indian Commissioner, 1s © 
trouble both with his wards and with the Bar Association for 
asserting his authority over the contracts of the tribes with 
their legal advisers. Early next month the Secretary of the 
Interior, from whom Mr Myer derives his powers, 's [© heat 
the critics of the regulations issued in August. Under them, 
any lawyer can be barred ently from conducting 
Indian cases if the Commissioner has cause to believe be 
solicits them ; no general contract can run for more than 
three years and none to prosecute the governmen! for more 
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rhan ten; while the Commissioner may discontinue any 
-ontract if he finds the fees excessive for the work done. 


Many Indian spokesmen feel this is turning the clock back 
id one more evidence that the Indian Bureau refuses to 
low the 127-year-old wardsiip to wither away. They main- 
iin that Indians will never learn to stand on their own feet 
intil they are allowed to make their own mistakes, and that 
oder the regulations lawyers may be penalised for pressing 


cases against the government too vigorously. (One has just 


zen awarded $2,800,000 for winning a $32 million claim.) 
The committee of the Bar Association considers that Mr 
\iyer exceeded his authority, and would transfer Indian con- 
tracts to the more “ disinterested and efficient” Solicitors’ 
‘tfice of the Interior Department. It is also critical of the 

wer to banish a lawyer from Indian affairs without a 
hearing and of provisions which contravene the code of legal 
ethics, 

Mr Myer’s defence is that since 1872 legal contracts have 
been reviewed to prevent exploitation of the Indian ; the fact 
that one lawyer today represents thirty-two tribes suggests 
that vigilance may still be needed. It is believed that the 
Secretary of the Interior may modify the regulations substan- 
tially. But it should be remembered that, while Mr Myer may 
have been tactless, he has to walk a tight-rope, Removal of 
federal supervision would please many friends of the Indian, 
but it is also sought by those eager to separate him from his 
land. Some tribes are advanced enough to fend for them- 

elves ; others are still primitive. In the case of the most 
backward tribe, the Navajos, the Indian Bureau has given the 
tribal council great freedom in spending the money 
Congress appropriated under a ten-year rehabilitation 
scheme, money luckily supplemented by royalties on the 
uranium discovered inside their reservation. Mr Myer is 
also said to favour a Bill which would require a time-table 
for the full emancipation of the various tribes. At least it 


which Congress never seems to have time. 


7 * * 


freedom of the Press 


The Supreme Court ruled recently that fréedom of the 
press does not mean that the press can claim freedom from 
the legal restraints that apply to other commercial enter- 
prises. With ne dissenting votes, the court upheld the 
decision of a district judge in Ohio, who issued an injunction 
igainst the Lorain fournal’s refusal to sell space to adver- 
tisers who also bought time on the local wireless station. 
Until that station was set up in 1948, the newspaper had no 
competition in Lorain, where it is read by virtually every 
lamily. The court found that, by forcing advertisers to 
boycott the wireless station, the newspaper was attempting 
to regain a monopoly in interstate commerce and had thus 
violated the anti-trust acts. While the right to refuse to 
iccept advertisements certainly existed, as the defendants 
irgued, it was, in the judge’s opinion, qualified by the acts ; 
nor did the injunction violate the constitutional right of 
‘reedom of the press. 


n Louisiana decisions are still awaited in cases involving 
i newspaper’s freedom, and duty, to comment on the activi- 
“cs Of public officials. The cases arose out of an editorial 
campaign last summer by the Lake Charles American Press, 
gain the town’s only newspaper, against lax enforcement 


ol anti-gambling laws. Two of the paper’s editors, two of 


> publishers and one reporter are charged with defaming 
xteen local officials, by publishing reports calculated to 
indermine public confidence in them, and three admitted 
samblers, by publishing what were alleged to be their 
-Timinal records. The usual remedy in such cases in the 
nited States has been a civil suit for damages, while 


1 caf . : yi , ‘ ‘ 
clamation is a criminal offence. It is this which, to 


\mericans, makes the present cases seem unusually dangerous 
| the freedom of the press. 
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Shorter Notes ° 


Mr Fred Seaton, who has been chosen to succeed the late 
Mr Wherry as Senator from Nebraska, does not share the 
isolationist views of his predecessor ; this was to be expected 
since he was appointed by the state’s Governor Peterson, a 


very liberal Republican. Mr Wherry’s successor as Republi-- - 


can leader in the Senate will not be decided until Congress 
reassembies, but it is thought that both wings of the party 
may be able to agree on Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire. 


~ 


* 


As an aftermath of last July’s race riots in Cicero, Illinois, 
a federal grand jury im Chicago has done what a county 
jury earlier refused to do—indicted seven local officials for 
violation of civil rights statutes. The officials—the town 


president, police chief, fire marshal, attorney, and three’ 


policemen—are accused of conspiracy to prevent Negroes 
from moving to Cicero.. This amounts to a reversal of the 
county jury’s indictment, since dismissed, of the flat owner, 
her agent, and a lawyer for conspiring to rent to Negro 
tenants. 


* 


A selling device of increasing popularity, that of setting 
aside a special “ week ” for a product or industry, will bring 
waves of publicity in the next months to such varied trades 
as tea (National Turn to Tea Week), paint (Odourless 
Decoration Week), meat (National Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week) and cotton (National Crochet Week).  Fittingly 
enough, “Large Size Week” will take ten days—from 
January 17th to 27th. Im all, over 400 such weeks and 
special days are included in a 19§2 list published by the 
Department of Commerce. 














Firms Engaged 
in Foreign Trade 


A connection with The Hanover 
Bank makes available to you know!l- 
edge gained by many years’ ex- 


perience in international banking. 


THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON . ..7 Princes Street, E.C. 2 
NEW YORK ... 70 Broadway 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS — 





Teamwork on Raw Materials 


A S governments and public opinion in the free world 
grope around for new forms of institution and 
international authority, they too often ignore the remark- 
able experiments taking place under their very eyes. A 
crisis occurs, the cry goes up that it is insoluble, countries 
get together to meet it, a method is found, and then the 
alarmists take no further interest. The classical example 
of such an emergency occurred a year ago when it was 
feared that rearmament would create a shortage of raw 
materials that might cause widespread unemployment 
and embitter Europe’s relations with the United States. 


So the International Materials Conference was set up 
in Washington last February to share out among western 
countries the available supplies of materials. The experi- 
ment has been an unqualified success, despite the fact 
that both in membership and in territorial extent the 
IMC is larger than such organs of co-operation as the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation and 
the North Atlantic Tieaty Organisation. Its organisation 
is as loose and flexible as that of the British Common- 
wealth and its constitution almost as unwritten. It 
relied, not on legal formulae, but on the will to co-operate, 
and the question arises whether such collaboration can be 
induced in wider fields of economic policy. 


The conference consists of a central group and seven 
commodity committees, each responsible for one or more 


materials. The first to be set up was for copper, lead 
’ and zinc ; the second for sulphur ; the third for cotton. 


They have been followed by committees for tungsten 
and molybdenum, for manganese, nickel and cobalt, for 
wool and for pulp and paper. Each body has represented 
on it between Ir and 16 countries accounting for 
between 80 and 90 per cent, both of the commodity pro- 
duction available to the free world and of the free world’s 
demand for it. The committees are small enough to take 
quick decisions but comprehensive enough to make the 
decisions effective. Membership depends on the import- 
ance of a country as producer or consumer of the appro- 
priate commodity, as is shown in the accompanying table. 
Countries not included in a committee may present their 
own case before it. There is no formal constitution. Each 
committee is its own master and submits its recommen- 
dations direct to member governments for concurrence. 
Their task has been officially defined as follows: 

To consider and to recommend to governments the specific 
action that should be taken in the case of each commodity 
in order to expand production, increase availability, conserve 
supplies and ensure the most effective distribution of 
supplies among the consuming countries. 

The central group originally consisted of only the three 
convening powers: Britain, France and the United 
States. Later it incorporated five more countries and 
representatives of both the Organisation of the American 
States (OAS) and the Organisation for European Econ- 
omic Co-operation (OEEC) to ensure an adequate 
regional representation. Each of the three political 
families of the free world, the British Commonwealth, 
the Western Hemisphere and Western Europe, has four 


representatives, one member of each family belonging to 
two groups. Thus the Commonwealth has Australia 
Britain, Canada and India ; the Western Hemisphere hie 
Brazil, Canada, the United States, and the OAS, while 
Western Europe has Britain, France, Italy and the OEEC. 
Also, each continent is represented with Britain speaking 
for the African colonies. The function of the central 
group is to set up new committees, to co-ordinate their 
work, and to provide the inspiration. Altogether. twenty- 
eight countries are represented on the conference. Britain, 
the United States and France sit on the central group and 
also on each of the seven commodity committees. They 
form the triumvirate of the west, and their task is to set 
the example to the others. No other member of the 
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are not rigid. 
* USA is a net importer of tungsten and a net exporter of molybdenu: 
{ Germany and United Kingdom are also interested in paper as pro 





central group sits on each of the committees. Germany, 
on the other hand, which is not represented on the 
central group, is a member of each committee, an indica- 
tion of its industrial importance to the western world. 
Ten countries, or over a third of the total membership, 
are represented on only one committee, eight countries 
on two or three committees and the remaining (0 
countries on four or more committees. 


In its first phase the conference has concentrated on 
sharing out available supplies, and on encouraging 
economy in the use of scarce materials. International 
allocation has been introduced for eight materials: 
sulphur, copper, zinc, molybdenum, cobalt, 
nickel and newsprint, although for the latter only sma 
emergency allocations have as yet been made. For the 
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ther seven materials, the committees first examined 
-stimates of available supplies and requirements ; then, 
when these were agreed, they met all the defence needs 
n full and shared the remaining supplies among the 
ountries proportionately to their agreed civilian require- 
ments. Considerations of price have only arisen in the 
case of tungsten, for which producers agreed not to ask 
‘or more than $65 a short ton and importers agreed not 
) pay less than $55 a short ton. 


The working of the conference is best illustrated by 


-hree examples: sulphur, zinc and tungsten. The sulphur 


shortage was the most serious threat to the western world, 
for it is used in almost every industry. The United 
States, which supplies about 95 per cent of the world’s 
‘xports, found that its reserves were dwindling rapidly; 
in October, 1950, it announced that it would have to 
urtail its exports drastically. Already, before the IMC 
vas set up, the United States had instituted a system of 
location, but it agreed to include sulphur among the 
materials to be considered by the conference. The 
sulphur committee in fact obtained from the Americans a 
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larger volume of exports than they were originally willing 
o ship, so that.drastic cuts in supply did not take place. 
it is worth emphasising first that the United States was 
willing to run down its reserves in order to set the 
example of international co-operation ; secondly, that the 
allocation was based on export quotas, though countries 
were recommended to develop alternative sources. 


Zine is vital for the defence programmes and through- 
out the postwar period it has been one of the scarcest of 
the non-ferrous metals. The problem of sharing out 
available. supplies was complicated because countries like 
Belgium had been importing large quantities of crude 
zinc, refining it and selling it to other countries including 
the United States. These countries naturally wanted to 
maintain their dollar earnings, but the allocations were in 
tact made in the form of -a “total entitlement for con- 
sumption,” which was defined as the-amount of primary 
metal which might be processed or consumed by the 
country concerned from either domestic production or 
imports. In this instance, Belgium had to give way. 

The significant point about the tungsten allocation was 
that a recommendation was passed by a majority vote 
instead of being unanimous. For the allocations in the 
last three months of this year, the committee recom- 
mended that the price formula should be retained. 
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Bolivia, a tungsten producer, objected ; but the objection 


was defeated on a vote. 

These examples show how each committee has to se 
different methods to achieve the same end, an equitable 
distribution of available supplies. And the flexible organ- 
isation of the IMC permits such heterogeneous schemes. 
But many problems have still, to be solved, particularly 
that of encouraging an expansion in output while at the 
same time maintaining reasonably stable prices. The 
only attempt so far to find a solution to this has been in 
the case of tungsten ; there the committee recommended 
a four-year guarantee to producers that their output 
would be absorbed and fixed a maximum and a minimum 
price. The IMC will experience great difficulties in 
getting similar agreements for other materials, but if the 
spirit of co-operation persists, the difficulties will not 
be insurmountable. The IMC has in fact achieved in a 
few months what numerous international commodity 
conferences failed to achieve in many years. Of all the 
negotiations on commodity schemes that have taken place 
since the war ofly one—that for wheat—reached an 
agreement. Now there are six other schemes in embryo. 


Lead by the Great Powers 


What lesson, then, has the conference to teach? It is 
first that co-operation requires some impetus like the 
presence of a common threat, such as Europe faces now. 
Secondly, it suggests that the form of co-operation must 
be simple. In the IMC member countries are in fact put 
on their honour; they cannot say that they wish to 
co-operate and then do nothing. The organisation is so 
slender that it cart work only if member countries want 
it to work. Finally, the major powers, and in i 
the United States, set the example by making the first 
contribution. Britain’s record in this body is unfortun- 
ately not untarnished, because materials like tin and 
rubber, which the sterling area produces and the United 
States consumes, were not brought into the orbit of the 
conference. But Britain has co-operated in all the existing 
committees, and even in the wool committee it sided with 
the United States against Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa in favour of allocation. The smaller 
countries have fallen into line because they knew that if 
the major powers refused to make the sacrifices, they 
would be worse off. The lesson that offers itself is that 
if Britain, the United States and France can set the lead 
in raw material allocation, they could do the same in the 
wider processes of economic policy. 


Abracadabra in Libya—II 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS] 


THe United Kingdom of Libya must face the harsh fact that 


it is a poor country where the income per head—$35 
annually—is the lowest in the Middle East and the birth rate 
high. In addition there is an absence of minerals or fuel and 
a chronic lack of skill and education. In his second report to 
the General Assembly the United Nations Commissioner 
states “ here are all the hall marks of a country in the greatest 
need of help.” But the possibilities for development exist 
in both agriculture and horticulture. Cereals, fruit and 
vegetables can be grown if large areas are irrigated, and live- 
stock can be raised in greater quantities.  - 

With these problems in view the Commissioner invited 


those governments with close economic ties with Libya~- — 
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Egypt, France, Italy, Britain and the United States—to 
nominate experts to consult with him ; but although France, 
Italy and the United States were prepared, in different 
degrees, to help with the development of the new kingdom, 
only the British Government made a firm offer to meet the 
deficit on the ordinary budget and to provide the country 
with the means to redress its balance of payments. A 
majority of the experts deeided that Libya should join the 
sterling area and established a public development stabilisa- 
tion authority, which will allocate the $1,000,000 which 
Libya will receive before next June under the Point Four pro- 
gramme and over $1,000,000 which the United States 
proposes to grant to the federal government in 1952/53. 
The Egyptian and Pakistan experts were strongly opposed 
to Libya entering the sterling area, and they suggested that 
the various provisions for technical assistance would rob the 
new kingdom of its true independence and might even lead 
to the “handing over” of the kingdom to the former 
administering powers. The Egyptian representative stated 
that many of the steps taken by the Commissioner have 
aroused “ strong opposition ” in the country. 


The first major task of the federal government will be 
to organise elections in February. The Prime Minister, 
Mahmoud Muntasser, who has around him a group of 
politicians who have generally supported the actions of the 
Commissioner and the Administering Powers, will be opposed 
by Beshir Saadawi. The latter recently succeeded in uniting 
all the pro-Egyptian cliques—they cannot be called political 
parties—under his personal leadership. Saadawi is expected 
to poll a considerable majority, as the literate voters of the 
towns have been influenced by those politicians who spent 
years of exile in Egypt, by the Cairo radio and press and by 
the many young Egyptian school teachers who are employed 
owing to a severe shortage of trained Libyans. In addition, 
for the past year the Egyptian Government has spent con- 
siderable sums of money on propaganda. Beshir Saadawi 
owns the only cars fitted with loudspeakers and during the 
month of Ramadan he invited two hundred people to break 
their fast with him daily at an elaborate Istar feast. 


Future of British Bases 


Since the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was abrogated in October 
the Egyptians have intensified their political activities along 
the entire coast of North Africa. A few years ago they 
claimed that Oyrenaica had closer economic and political ties 
with the Nile valley than with Tripoli. Egypt can consume 
the meat—camel and sheep—produced by the bedouin and 
provide them with manufactured goods in exchange. But 
today Cairo’s main objective is to persuade the peoples of 
both Tripoli and Cyrenaica that Britain, and to a lesser extent 
the United States and France, are preventing true Libyan 
liberation and merely establishing, in the words of an Arab 
League official, “ another Arab State which is really a British 
colony like Jordan.” The new King is generally spoken of 
as “another Abdullah.” British protests against these mis- 
statements have been ineffective and the appointment of the 
former British Minister to Jordan as the first Minister to 
the United Kingdom of Libya has confirmed, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Egyptian Government, the worst forebodings of 
their representative on the Advisory Council. Should Beshir 
Saadawi form a government, he will certainly dispense with 
as many American and European technical advisers as 
possible, on the grounds that an Egyptian can do the same 
work better at less than a third of the salary. 


But the most important issue is whether Beshir Saadawi 
will sign a Treaty with Britain and the. United States which 
will enable these powers to maintain their vital bases in 
Libya. The Egyptians are making enormous efforts to 
persuade Beshir Saadawi and his followers not only to refrain 
from signing a Treaty of Alliance with Britain but to refuse 
the British financial grant. United Nations officials, however, 
béljeve that Saadawi is too conscious of the poverty of the 
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Libyan Treasury to accept this advice in the imm- 


diate 

future. 
Interest in this major issue, which will decide the future 
relations of the new, state with Britain, has helped to divert 
attention from the provinclal rivalry between Tripolitania 


and Cyrenaica. The Fezzanese from their distant oasis do not 
even compete for the important posts in the government or 
administration. But the Cyrenaicans who have now go: erned 
themselves, with the exception of matters which concern 
defence or foreign trade, for the past two years resent the 


Vial 


fact that they will be outnumbered by the Tripolitanians 


from whom they have; since the days of the division of the 
Roman Empire, been separated by a political and physical 
frontier—the desert of Sirte.. The ‘Tripolitanians appear to 


have even fewer able men than the Cyrenaicans who are 

“capable of handling international as well as national problems, 
and it is anticipated that the Italian minority of fifty thousand 
in the Tripoli area will fill many of the posts in the new civil 
service mérely because they are literate. 

There is no doubt that an extra year or two of “ nursing” 
by the United Nations or the administering powcr would 
have given the new state a far greater chance of success. But . 
the results achieved by the United Nations Commissioner © 
in his task of creating a new state have exceeded the early 
expectations of the British officials on the spot. Unless there 
is too much interference in Libyan affairs by Egypt and the 
Arab countries, the new state is likely to muddle through its 
first few years of existence until it achieves, with the hel 
of foreign technicians, an administrative efficiency compar- 
able with that of Jordan. 

(Concluded) 


Soviet Forced Labour— 
Reality or Myth? 


A RECENT correspondence in a leading newspaper has 
shown that the subject of forced labour in the Soviet Union 
is still a matter of acute controversy. The subject is clearly 
one of great importance, for belief or disbelief in the existence 
of a system of slave labour in Russia must strongly affect any- 
one’s view both of the nature of the Soviet Communist regime 
and of the consequences to be expected from its further 
expansion. The charge that the Soviet Union exploits slave 
labour on a large scale continues to be uncompromisingly 
denied by Soviet spokesmen, and though most people in the 
west are now inclined to believe that such a system exists, 
there is considerable confusion in the public mind about the 
nature and bearing of the evidence on which the charges are 
based. It may be worth while, therefore, to sum up the main 
points of the current controversy as disclosed in recent verbal 
exchanges with that doughty champion of Soviet innocence, 
Mr Andrew Rothstein. 


Replying to a letter from Mr Lucjan Blit, a former member 
of the Jewish Socialist party of Poland (the so-called ~ Bund, 
closely connected before 1917 with the Russian Mensheviks), 
who was arrested after the Soviet ogcupation of castern 
Poland in 1939 and sent to a penal camp near Lake Onega, 
Mr Rothstein writes: 


Mr Blit cleverly confuses “ hard labour” in our sense, 1. 
penal labour exacted from persons sentenced to erms of 
imprisonment for offences against the law, wil forced 
Jabour” in the anti-Soviet campaigning sense, i.c., “° = 
gation that millions of people are arbitrarily seized to Wols 
under slave conditions, and that millions more conscqucrily 
live under the menace of such treatment. No one that 4 
know of has ever denied the existence of the fr(—an 
many ... have paid a tribute to the truly correct’ pre 
ditions, comparing most favourably with those in Britis 
prisons. The second is a myth. ... 


Mr Rothstein, in fact, contends, first that there is nothing 
in Soviet usage different from the universal practice of com 
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rclling criminals serving prison sentences to do some kind of 

work, and secondly, that in so far as convicted criminals are 
‘ to work in Russia, the conditions under which they live 

-re at least as good as in Britain. It is indeed quite true that 
-rsons sent to “ correctional labour camps” in the Soviet 
rion are formally sentenced for some offence under Soviet 
w—though no sentence is necessary for so-called “ free 
<ile,’ whereby persons or families may be deported to 
mote places and directed to work at the discretion of the 
lice authorities. 


“ Socially Dangerous Elements ” 


It does not follow, however, that, because the inmates of 
the camps are in legal form condemned criminals, the basis 
f their compulsory labour is the same as in Britain, In 
western democratic countries, under criminal codes with 
clearly defined offences, the prison population fluctuates 
within fairly narrow limits and remains an insignificant per- 
centage of the nation—certainly not an important section of 
the total labour supply, on whatever work it may be employed. 
In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, not only has the 
Communist revolution created a vast range of crimes unknown 
to the, jurisprudence of capitalist countries, but their scope is 
so elastic that the ratio of criminals to the total population 
is increased many times over. One of the most serious offences 
is that of being a “ socially dangerous element ”—a crime 
incapable of legal definition and depending on a subjective 
political estimate of the person involved. It was under this 
classification that Frau Buber-Newmann, the wife of a former 
German Communist leader who took refuge in Russia from 
the Nazis, was sent to a penal camp in Karaganda, as 
described in her book Under Two Dictatorships ; she was 
later to be handed over by the N.K.V.D. to the Gestapo after 
the conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939 and sent to 
the notorious Nazi concentration camp of Ravensbrueck. The 
authors of Russian Purge, who write under the pseudonyms 
of Beck and Godin, have also related how widely the net was 
cast in the great proscriptions of 1936-38: 

Most peasants and unskilled workers [who were arrested] 
escaped with a simple confession that, for purposes of counter- 
revolutionary agitation, they had alleged that there was a 
shortage of certain foods or of petrol, or that shoes manu- 
factured in Soviet factories were of inferior quality, or some- 
thing of the kind. This was sufficient for a sentence of three 
to seven years” forced labour under article 58. . . . Professor 
Byelin of Kiev University explained in the course of self- 
criticism at a public meeting that he had inadvertently men- 
uoned in a text-book the depth of the Dnieper at various 
places, whereupon he was arrested as a spy and confessed 
that his motive had been espionage. 


Where it is so easy for the citizen to get on the wrong side 

f the Penal Code, the accumulation of prisoners inevitably 
becomes very large, and the difference in scale from the 
normal rate of criminal conviction is so” great as to produce 
: difference in kind in the relation between the convict 
clement and society as a whole. The primary purpose of 
arrests in a Communist state is to eliminate politically dis- 
affected or unreliable people and intimidate those who remain, 
but when such large-scale political terror coincides with 
grandiose economic and military plans, especially develop- 
ment projects in wild and barren regions where it is difficult 
'o attract free labour, it is natural for a government to regard 
‘he swarms of men and women caught up in the police drag- 
net as a convenient supply of unpaid workers. The question 
whether these workers in Russia can properly be described as 
“ arbitrarily seized” or as “ slaves” depends'on the degree 
ot importance attached to the legality of their convictions, and 
on the credence given to the general testimony of ex-inmates 
of the penal camps that their labour is exploited by the 
M.V.D. in a most ruthless and inhuman manner. 

_ In view of the rigorous political censorship prevailing in the 
Soviet Union, all evidence about the numbers and locations 
of the camps and the conditions of penal labour is necessarily 
derived from persons who have at one time or another been 
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sent to such camps, but have subsequently found themselves 
outside the Iron Curtain. Mr Rothstein rejects all these 
witnesses as “ biased.” It has to be remembered, however, 
that until the advancing Allied armies overran Belsen, 
Buchenwald and Dachau, the world’s information about Nazi 
concentration camps came exclusively from ex-inmates who 
had got out of Germany, and Communists did not reject 
their testimony on the ground of its bias. It must also be 
emphasised that the first-hand witnesses of the Soviet system 
are very numerous. Before and since 1942 the number of 
persons escaping from Russia has been relatively small, but 
in that year a total of 116,000 Poles were evacuated from 
Soviet territory through Persia ; all had been deported from 
Soviet-occupied Poland in 1939-41 either to correctional 
labour camps or into “ free exile ” and later released under an 
amnesty, after Hitler’s invasion of Russia and the temporary 
Polish-Soviet reconciliation. 


Mr Rothstein, however, holds that all the “ biased” 
testimony of such witnesses is refuted by the “ impartial ” 
evidence of certain “ delegations,” including non-Com- 
munists, who have recently visited Russia. These delegations. 
have reported that the conditions described by refugees do 
not exist. Thus a “ British Workers’ Delegation” went to 
Russia in May of this year ; in company with similar dele- 
gations from other ‘countries, it visited Moscow, Sverdlovsk, 


- Stalingrad and the holiday resort of Sochi, and issued a 


pamphlet entitled We have learned the truth about the Soviet 
Union, in which one of the delegates declares : 


I have taken every opportunity to check up on forced and 
slave labour. I have questioned workers at their jobs, people 
in the streets, trade union officials and managements. I have 
also used my Own experience and common sense as a British 
working man, and, as far as I can see, it is nothing but a down- 
right lie invented by journalists and some officials in order 
to maintain the war preparations against the Soviet Union. 
The delegate himself may be quite sincerely convinced 

that he has discovered the truth, but the credibility of 
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answers given by Soviet citizens in Soviet territory to ques- 
tions asked by foreigners cannot be assessed apart from the 
general context of the Soviet political system. The Soviet 
citizen lives in a world of police spies and agents provocateurs 
and knows that the’ slightest indiscretion in talk with a 
foreigner will lay him open to a charge of counter-revolution 
or espionage ; he will certainly watch his step in conversation 
through an interpreter or in the hearing of any other Soviet 
citizen, and even if he may be alone with a foreigner he 
will still be wary, for the foreigner may be a Communist who 
will report any disloyalty or may even be working for the 
MVD. A Russian has the best of reasons for professing 
ignorance about his country’s correctional labour camps— 
namely, that he does not wish to be sent to one of them. 


Swedish Ore and Polish Coal 


[FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Not enough coal from England—that is the background to 
Sweden’s trade with Poland since the war. It is also the 
explanation of some aspects of this commerce which have 
come in for criticism, although on different grounds, both 
inside and outside Sweden. The extent of Swedish trade 
with Poland offends the economic strategy of the Atlantic 
Treaty powers. The large deliveries of machine tools and 
the supply of high grade iron ore, on which the Polish six 
year plan largely relies for its planned increase in steel 
production, are the main targets of American critics. It is 
unfortunate that, largely by statistical accident, recent 
deliveries of strategic items both to Poland and to other iron 
curtain countries have been growing. Most of the increase 
has been due to rising prices and the delivery of machines 
ordered several years ago when trade between west and east 
was not frowned upon. An apparent gross indiscretion, such 
as the export to Poland (and to Czechoslovakia) last year of 
small amounts of molybdenum and wolfram, usually turns 
out to be a devious transit transaction (in this’ case through 
Switzerland) which happens to have been recorded in 
Swedish statistics. The present official attitude should make 
it impossible for this sort of thing to happen again. But the 
main trade with Poland must go on and may even increase 
until enough coal can be bought from England: for American 
coal costs too many dollars to become a regular substitute 
for Polish,.even though it is now cheaper at Swedish ports. 


Imports from America 


Sweden now imports between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 
tons of coal and something over 2,000,000 tons of coke each 
year, This is about 1,000,000 tons less coal than before the 
war, partly because much more oil fuel is used, partly 
because full requirements for coal have not been met ; and 
about 2§0,0c9 tons more coke, although this increase still 
leaves a deficit of. about 600,000 tons. 


Comparative figures of Swedish coal and coke imports in 
1938 and 1950 are given below: 


SwepisH Imports oF Coat anp CoKE In 1938 anp 1950 
DisTRIBUTION By COUNTRIES 














COAL 
1938 1950 
ol a 
| 10 1,000 
| Metric j Per ; Metric | Per 
Tons cent | Tons cent 
Great Britain........ 2679 | 46 | Poland ............ 2,480 | 51 
rE Ei as AOE 2,420 | 42 | Great Britain... .*) | 1250 | 2% 
Germany «....-.0+.0% 660 | i Western Germany .. 600 | 12 
Other countries ...... M4 | Lp sneget RE 350. | 7 
| United States....... 140 3 
| Other countries ..,.. : Rid) l 
TORE esccees-s 5,713 | 100 | Tora ......... | 4,850 | 100 
i j 
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COKE 
1938 1950 

1,000 , 

Metric Per 

Tons cent be 
Germany ..cseeeceee = = Western Gerniany w 
Fiohises 4..saceacuad NES. sch... ie 
Wierik nb as be 323 it feo Britain ...... * 
Great Britain .......4 198 30- |  Belgtam;.......... i ; 
|. eee See pe eee 14 8 SS Sete aa | ] 
Czechoslovakia .,.... 140 6 4, Se aan 
Other countries ...... 10 1 Other countries | 

— | 
Towhi 20s axaes 1,940 t 100 Tota,........ | ape 





Source : Svenska Handelsbanken. _ 


The 1950 column, with variations in detail, bu: 


; : not in 
emphasis (except for an increase of the American figure to 
over 2,000,000 tons in 1947),, is typical of the post-war 
pattern of Sweden’s coal imports. It shows clearly how 


Poland can put pressure on Sweden. This year’s figures wil! 
show that the Poles have been in an even better position to 
do this. Imports from Great Britain have been very much 
smaller (the 1950 trade agreement stipulated §00.000 tons 
of coal) and have been partly made good by increasing 
imports from America to 600,000 tons, : 

It was against this, ound that discussions began 
several months ago for the Swedish-Polish trade agreement 
which was concluded early in December. In the previous 
twelve months the Poles had increased the average price 
(c.i.f. Swedish port) of their coal from Kr. 83 to Kr. 128 
a ton which made it much dearer than either English 
(Kr. 85—Kr..100) or even American (Kr. 115). They had 
also caused trouble over shipments. On the diplomatic front, 
moreover, the trade negotiations were accompanied by an 
exchange of outspoken Notes which could have inclined the 
Swedes to comply with Polish demands but in the event did 


not. 


The main demand was for more iron ore—1,400,000 tons 
instead of the 700,000 tons promised and the 850,000 tons 
delivered under the old agreement. To emphasise their point 
the Poles at first refused to “ talk coal” until agreement had 
been reached on the ore, machinery and ball bearings they 
wanted. The pattern of these negotiations to some extent 
favours this approach. In theory they are in two parts. First 
there were discussions between the two Foreign Ministries 
to conclude a trade and financial agreement. Then there were 
discussions between the Polish Coal Syndicate on the one 
hand and the Swedish “ Polish Coal Committee of 1948,” 
representing the main coal importers, on the other. Negotta- 
tions for Swedish ore exports are also centralised by virtue 
of the fact that only one company, owning the Lapland 
mines, is concerned. This is true also of ball-bearings, while 
exports of machinery, pulp, fish and other goods are arranged 
between Polish state commissions and the various Swedish 
firms, 


A \Distasteful Trade Pattern 


The upshot of these discussions was that the Poles agreed 
to send to Sweden in the next twelve months 3,000.000 tons 
of coal, up to 23 per cent of the cost of which may be paid 
for in sterling, as against 18 per cent under the previous 
agreement, and small amounts of maize, chemicals and 
textiles. The Swedes are to export to Poland 1,000,000 (ons 
of ore (total exports in 1950 were 12,141,000 tors) ball- 
bearings to the value of Kr, 6 million, pulp, tannin, fish 
and other goods to a total yalue of Kr, 185 million. In 
addition capital equipment worth Kr. 60 million will be 
= under the 1947 export credit agreement 0! Kr. 360 
million. | 

From all this detail a clear pattern emerges. Polond relies 
on growing imports of Swedish ore to fulfill its Six-Year 
Plan and can give’ Sweden in return the coal which < cannot 
at present get elsewhere. This is an old and well established 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 20 








A sulphur famine is not the 


least of the many threats that confront British 


industry. 


Much of the energy and experience of Simon- 


Carves is being devoted to building plants to 


produce sulphuric acid from pyrites. 


Most of 


them embody a pyrites “flash roasting” system 


which (besides many other advantages) on 


large plants enables 


enough power to be 


generated from waste heat recovery to run the 


pyrites-burning and acid-producing units, thus 


avoiding any demands on Britain’s already 


overtaxed resources of coal and electricity. 


ENGINEERING 





SIMON-CARVES LTD 


SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 


HENRY SIMON LTD. 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 


DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO, LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 


METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
TYRESOLES LTD 
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pattern of trade. But several new factors have made it 
increasingly distasteful to the Swedes. Their virtual depend- 
ence on Polish coal enables the Poles both to charge exces- 
sive prices for it and to get iron ore which the Swedes could 
sell more advantageously elsewhere. Moreover, asa condi- 
tion of delivering coal the Poles also supply certain goods 
for which the Swedes have little use and which cannot 
compete in price ér quality with similar lines from other 
countries. Conversely, in addition to ore, the Poles get ball- 
bearings, generators and machinery which the Atlantic Treaty 
powers dislike them getting; in 1950 Sweden exported 
531 tons of bearings of all sorts to Poland out of a total 
export of 10,048 tons (of which g15 tons went to Czecho- 
slovakia and 667 tons to the USSR). Sweden is not in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and need not observe 
such NATO regulations as may affect it; but in view of 
the vital importance of its western trade, of its dependence 
on western controlled sources. of oil fuel and, not least, of 
its membership of the International Materials Conference in 
Washington it is obviously politic for it to take.notice of the 
economic strategy of Nato and of Congressional opinion in 
the United States. 


Part of the difficulty arises from the excess demand for 
ore, machine-tools and so forth as a result both of recon- 
struction and rearmament. This means that the problem is 
oversimplified into a statement that Sweden is sending to the 
East certain products which are needed in the West, ignoring 
the fact that the West cannot supply Sweden with the 
goods it gets in return _from the East, or could do so only 
for dollars. The fact that exports of Swedish ore are 
theoretically limited to 9 million tons a year by an agreement 
of 1927 between the Luossovaara Kirunavaara A.B., which 
owns the Lapland mines, and the State has also compli- 
cated the issue. In recent years LKAB has been given per- 
mission, at each annual review, to export more than this 
maximum. But its facilities have been geared to a 
theoretical 9 million tons a year. It is therefore now seek- 
ing authority to increase production—that is, exports—to 
15 million tons by 1955 through an investment programme 
of Kr. 34§ million, nearly a quarter of which would be spent 
on improving rail and harbour facilities. This proposal, 
incidentally, is an interesting commentary on suggestions that 
the prospect of the co-ordination of Alsatian ores and Ruhr 
blast-furnaces under the Schuman plan must alarm Swedish 
ore interests. With more ore available for export Sweden 
should be able to gain a greater freedom of mancuvre, 
particularly if by then British coal exports are increasing. 
For in the long run the Swedes are in a much stronger 
position than the Poles. 





Czech Rations Reorganised 


Tue Czech people have been warned that on January 1st 
their rationing system is to be reorganised. They have been 
told that this is not an emergency measure ; it merely means 
that the turn of the year provides a good opportunity to 
remedy shortcomings, simplify procedures and introduce 
improvements. It is obvious, however, that this is to be 
something more than an administrative overhaul, The 
authorities are worried about the food situation, and they are 
etermined that as much of the available supplies as possible 
shall go to those who are helping with the “ socialist recon- 
struction ” of their country—in other words, to those who are 
helping to achieve the production targets imposed upon the 
Czechs by Moscow. ‘ 


From this point of view the rationing system has not been 
a success, because too many people have benefited from it. 
Additional rations have been enjoyed by a great many people 
who have no right to them. The clerk on the office stool 
has been doing just as well as the miner at the coal face 
who has exceeded his norm ; and it is no excuse that the 
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clerk should have been driven to wangle more than his due 
on the controlled market because his purse will not stretch 
to the prices.on the free market from which he is supposed 
to supplement his rations. In future the campaign jgaing 
“ egalitarianism,” which is being pursued with vigour on 
the wages front, is to be pursued on the food front as well 

The regulations are to be simplified and tightened up so 
that it is more difficult for people to get round them. There 
is to be a widening of the gap between the “ basic ” rations 
and those drawn by “employed persons,” a class which 
consists principally of those employed in State, communal 
and co-operative (except agricultural) enterprises. Al! these 
are to enjoy much the same rations as before but the private 
persons, small tradesmen and all the rest who only cet the 
basic rations, will get less bread, meat, lard, butter and sugar 
than before. Evidently the authorities are working on the 
principle that if there is not so much food to go round, it js 
the basic minimum of the non-essential citizen (except for 
pensioners and the sick) which must suffer first in order to 
safeguard the more «generous supplies of the productive 
workers, At the same time, in accordance with the policy of 
alternately bribing and threatening the worker, it js 
announced that workers doing heavy manual work who miss 
two or more shifts per month for no good reason will forfeit 
their additional rations. 


Ca’canny in the Villages 


The reorganised rationing system is designed not only to 
underline the privileged position of the productive 
worker, but also to improve the government’s position in 
the countryside. Some improvement seems to be urgently 
necessary. In spite of the good harvest, compulsory 
deliveries during recent months have been disappointingly 
slow and erratic, thus making the government more than 
ever dependent on food imports from the rest of eastern 
Europe—and thus still mere vulnerable to pressure from the 
Russians, It is the failure to produce more at home and to 
build up supplies that has prevented the Czechs from follow- 
ing the example of the Hungarians who have abolished most 
rationing. This, however, remains the goal. 


Moreover, it appears that the farmers, like some of their 
countrymen in the towns, have been obtaining rations to 
which they are not entitled. Many of the local national 
committees, which have often shown a tendency to favour 
the farmers, have allowed themselves to be persuaded into 
issuing them with ration cards. They have also frequently 
allotted them insignificant delivery quotas, with the result 
that many farmers are not only failing to contribute as much 
as they should to the general pool, but are also drawing from 
it extra supplies at the comparatively low controlled prices. 


This quiet refusal of the villages to play the role of high- 
powered food factories for the industrial workers is almost 
as great a threat to the Communist plans for the industrial 
exploitation of Czechoslovakia as are the lethargy and inertia 
of many of the workers themselves. A determined effort 1s 
to be made, therefore, to get the farmers to play their allotted 
part. Careful definitions have been laid down of “ sell- 
suppliers ” (principally farmers with more than half a hectare 
of land and members of most types of co-operatives w:th their 
families) who are only entitled to sugar, soap and clothing 
rations. And they will not be entitled to these if they have 
not fulfilled all their delivery contracts for 1951 “in 
respects.” As for kulaks and “ entrepreneurs emp!oying 
others” and their families, all these will receive no ‘ations 
at all with the exception of children under eighteen. They 
will be entirely dependent on what they can buy on the free 
market. This is held to be quite fair, for, as the Minister 
of Internal Trade wrote in Rude Pravo, “ the State can ony 
grant privileges to those who fulfil their duties towards Me 
community.” It is also a convenient method of bringing 
pressure to bear on those who do not fit in to the new popular 
democracy. . 
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Controlled — 





Yes! Between the two obvious extremes of candle alight-and-burning 
and candle snuffed-right-out there is a halfway stage . . . ‘ burning’ without 
flame. That’s controlled combustion . . . important because it is the principle 
behind a method discovered some thirty years ago for making a vital substance 
‘ ye called phthalic anhydride. 
ee z Phthalic anhydride was used in those days as an intermediate for dyestuffs. The new 
= . method not only produced phthalic anhydride, but produced it at a much lower price. 







Ay, -s ( Process fesearch—in which Monsanto were prominent—greatly improved the process; 
OP Sf and in a short time a wide new field of application had opened. 
( ; Today, phthalic anhydride is the base for alkyd resins (used in modern paints and 
‘ 4\\\\ 

\ ai\\ ¢ ay ‘ : ; 
a WW varnishes); the base for the plasticizers used with polyvinyl chloride (plastic 
Se 3 AN material for waterproofs, bathroom curtains, floor coverings, cable coatings); the 

' ae \ \\\ \\ \ . oe . 
eA \\\\ base for the chief plasticizer in cellulose acetate (used for non-flam film). The 
Ww XY Vi ‘ e ; . 
\ production of low priced plasticizers, made possible by low priced phthalic 


anhydride, contributed greatly to the expansion of the plastics industry. 
So, the application of an old principle evolved a new method for producing 
a valuable chemical . . . made still more valuable and more widely avail- 
able by Monsanto's process research. The growth of many important 
British industries was largely stimulated by these developments. 
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Brakes on Hire Purchase? 


] T is not surprising that the new rules recently issued by 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the guidance of 
the banks and the Capital Issues Committee included a 
specific request to the banks and acceptance houses to 
limit finance for hire-purchase trading. Hire-purchase 
facilities are not only being used to finance capital goods 
for industry and agriculture that may still fall within the 
narrowing range of priorities ; they are also encouraging 
the production of less essential consumer and capital 
goods for the home market—goods that absorb labour 
and materials urgently needed for the defence programme 
and exports. 

Despite official discouragement, hire-purchase has 
revived since the war, particularly in the past three or 
four years. In the sphere of durable consumer goods, 
furniture, radio and television receivers, cars, cycles, gas 
and electric cookers, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, and a variety of other products have been 
sold increasingly on the instalment system. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that 75-80 per cent of all furniture 
sales are now financed in this way, about half of all radio 
sales, and over a third of sales of television sets. This 
trend was already observable before the war ; it has re- 
asserted itself"since the war as the strength of the sellers’ 
market has waned. At the same time, there has been a 
rapid growth, during and since the war, of instalment 
selling in the field of producer goods, embracing all 
kinds of industrial and agricultural equipment. 

Since 1945 the public has sought to replace household 
equipment run down in the previous five years, and 
business concerns have similarly striven to replace worn- 
out and obsolete plant and machinery. For a time the 
liquid resources accumulated during the war sufficed to 
meet both types of expenditure ; thereafter purchases 
have perforce been financed from current income or 
borrowing. Finance out of income has, of course, 
become increasingly difficult, because of rising prices 
and high taxation ; many, businesses, as well as the con- 
suming public, have been forced back upon hire-purchase 
facilities. The sharp rise in prices since mid-1950 has 
accelerated this trend. Hire-purchase facilities aided the 
heavy anticipatory buying of consumer and producer 
goods that followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korgg. 
The impending suspension of the initial depreciation 
allowances also stimulated the ordering of industrial 
equipment and business appliances, and some of these 
additional orders have doubtless been financed by hire- 
purchase credit. 

How has this expanding demand for hire-purchase 
finance been met? The fact that it has been met is, at 
first sight, puzzling, since the monetary autlforities have 
been at some pains to limit the provisions of this type of 
credit. First, at the instigation of the Treasury, the Bank 
of England has periodically “‘ requested ” the banks and 
acceptance houses not to allow their total lendings for 
hire-purchase finance to rise above their existing level, 





and to confine these credits so far as possible to finance 
for industrial and agricultural equipment, not consumer 
goods. Secondly, the Capital Issues Committee, acting 
under Treasury guidance, has frowned on applications 
from hire-purchase finance houses for permission to raise 
fresh permanent capital. Finally, the Board of Trade has 
retained certain statutory powers over consumer hire- 
purchase. These powers originated in war-time price 
control legislation. The latest Hire-Purchase Order, 





PRINCIPAL HirRE-PuRCHASE FINANCE Housss, 1918-59 








£000 
Bank Current | ent 
Loans, Assets |! nes on 
Acceptances { Less Cash irdinary 
and and Capital 
Deposits | Investments ss Tax 
Utd. Dominions Trust*. .1948 8,905 8,778 4 
(June SO} iiiiceiwews 1950 14,793 12,744 | 40-7 
Bowmaker ......sses00% 1948 3,389 4,321 11-3+ 
(Oct. SU). sciatiiaee 1950 3,761 5,000 21-1 
Olds Discount’: ¢, 2.2.55; 1948} 2.551 4000 | 381 
(Dee. 5d} sas hse eaes 1950 | 2,905 4,508 | 10-1 
British Wagon........4. 1948 | 1,243 4,840 | 
(ine. “Shi éee pee 1950 1,737 5,038 i 
Mercantile Credit ....... 1948 |. 3,082 4,157 9 
(Sept.:*50) oi css oe ae 1950 3,353 4,862 
Mutual Finance......... 1948 629 936 516 
(Sent. 30.5 voc ie 1950 688 1,041 ll-3 








* To June 30, 1949 and 1951 respectively. Figures for U.!).!. include 
non-hire-purchase business. On parent company’s ‘3 











issued in January, 1950, and amended the following 
April, applies mainly to price-controlled goods ; it pro- 
vides for a minimum down payment of 12} per cent, a 
maximum repayment period of 2 years, and 4 maximum 
service-charge or interest-payment, of 20 per cen! 


The loopholes in this system of control are obvious. 
No matter how conscientiously the banks screen their 
loans, funds are bound to find their way into hire- 
purchase business indirectly if there is a demand for 
such facilities, and if bank loans are not tightly cor trolled 
as a whole. To give only one illustration: 4 retailer, 
an old and trusted customer of a bank, asks for a loan for 
the finance of normal working capital—ostensibly, say; 
because of the rise in stock values. If the bank makes 
the loan, it will have no means of ensuring that the funds 
are in fact used for this purpose and not to assist the 
retailer’s hire-purchase trading. The Capital Issues Com 
mittee is faced with similar difficulties ; in any ©.s¢, 1 
consent is not required for mew issues below { 50,000. 
Moreover, the legal requirements for down-paymeals 
and repayments that operate in certain hire-purchase 
contracts are scarcely onefous in a period of full « mploy- 
ment and buoyant- money incomes, while many 
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oortant goods, such as radio and television receivers, 
outside their scope. 


‘nfortunately, it js impossible to measure with any 
cision the recent growth in instalment credit in 
ain. Unlike the Federal Reserve authorities in the 
‘ed States, the Bank of England does not collect and 
lish regular statistics of consumer credit. The 
rces of hire-purchase finance are highly varied, and 
r a fascinating field for research. There afe a large 
nber of finance houses, ranging from powerful and 
erienced specialist institutions such as the United 
minions Trust, with capital and reserves amounting to 
101,429, to. small companies of the mushroom variety, 
rating on a slender margin of resources. The leading 
ince companies rely largely for their external funds on 
k loans, acceptances, and deposits.. The increased 


“ow of outside funds of this kind into six leading finance 


ses between 1948 and 1950 is indicated in column 1 
the accompanying table. An attempt is made in 
mn 2, which shows the current assets of these com- 
ies less holdings of cash and investments, to indicate 
growth of hire-purchase lending made possible by 


‘hese additional borrowings. Column 3 indicates the 


iltant increase in percentage earnings on equity 


pital. It is clear, from the experience of these six sample 


npanies, that official limitations on hire-purchase 
ince have failed to prevent some increase in recent 
iTS. 


Many traders, large and small, finance their own 


stalment selling ¢chemes, either from internal reserves, 


from bank accommodation. According to the quarterly 


nalysis of the British Bankers’ Association, advances to 


ailers rose from £140,461,000 in August, 1948, to 


{212,833,000 in August, 1951. A part, at least, of this 


e must be accounted for by increased hire-purchase 


ading by retailers. Again, the annual accounts of Great 
Universal Stores Ltd. reveal an increase in hire-purchase 


btors from £15.9 million on March 31, 1949, to {28.4 
(hon on March 31, 19§1. 


But the finance companies and retailers have not been 


dustry and the Three S’s—I 





alone in the expansion of hire-purchase business. The 


latest accounts of the British Electricity Authority disclose 
an increase of {4.5 million.to {9.7 million in hire- 
purchase sales of fittings and appliances between 1949-50 
and 1950-51. This represents a rise in the proportion 
of hire-purchase sales to total sales from 24.8 to 36.7 per 
cent. The latest accounts of the Gas Council, similarly, 


-show an increase in hire-purchase sales of appliances from 


£8.346,229 in the 11 months to March 31, 1950, to 
£14,573,104 in the year to March 31st, last—or an 
increase in the ratio of hire-purchase sales to total sales 
from 49 per cent. to 62 per cent. 

Hire-purchase trading is now likely to be “ squeezed ” 
more severely than at any time since the war—not so 
much because of the Treasury’s specific request to the 
banks and acceptance .houses, but rather because the 
banks, impelled by the new monetary policy in its wider 
sense, are now subjecting the whole range of their 
lendings to much more rigorous scrutiny and are also 
raising the charges. There. has also been much discussion 
about the possibility of more direct action to curtail 
hire-purchase or make its use more “selective.” The 
Government, it is widely argued, should try to develop 
a control comparable to that administered by thé Federal 
Reserve authoritiés in the United States—notably by 
tightening up the administration of the existing legal 
controls, by stiffening the requirements imposed there- 
under, and by extending their range to goods at present 
uncontrolled. Not the least of the practical difficulties 
involved in any such attempt is that it would impose very 
exacting “policing” responsibilities upon the adminis- 
trative authority, presumably the Board of Trade. For 
the time being, at least, it would be wiser to watch the 
effects of the measures of general credit restraint before 
attempting any extension of the direct controls. In one 
sphere, however, there should be no such hesitancy about 
direct action. This is the sphere that the general 
monetary measures cannot reach—the facilities offered 
by the nationalised industries. The Government should 
act quickly to ensure that they exercise a restraint com- 
parable to that expected of the banks. 


The Cost of Variety 


(By a Correspondent) 


\ | ANY investigations and reports have in recent years 


demonstrated with clarity and emphasis that pro- 
ction in many British factories is hampered by a wide 
d even excessive variety of products. The report-of 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest 
mon* concluded that standardisation, simplification 


d specialisation should be intensified in the engineer- 


¢ industry and could make a large contribution to 


‘alsing productivity. A specialist group sent to the 


nited States in 1949 by the Anglo-American Council 
: Productivity to report on the significance to the 


nerican producer and consumer of the deliberate 
‘duction in variety that American industry has 
nergetically pursued for many years came back with the 


m convictiont that this policy had made a large con- 


‘ibution to the acknowledged differénce in productivity 
etween the two countries. A second reportt made by 
‘¢€ group after subsequent discussions at various 


industrial centres in Britain confirmed the view that this 
country could benefit greatly from a.determined attack 
on excessive variety. - 

To avoid confusion about terms it is necessary to 
define briefly the exact sense in which simplification, 
specialisation and standardisation are.used in this and a 
later article. Simplification is the deliberate reduction of 
variety of manufacture, whether of component or end- 
pom Specialisation denotes the concentration of a 
actory or production. unit on a very narrow range of 
products—the consequence of. simplification pressed to 
the limit. Standardisation, a term often used as an 





"* Report of the Committee for. Standardisation ineeri 
Products. H.M. Stationery Office. . — = 
t Simplification in Industry. Anglo-American Council on 
, Productivity. 
+ Simplification in British’ Industry. Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity. . 
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alternative to simplification, is here taken to mean 
organised agreement upon and definition of performance, 
quality, composition, dimensions, method of manufac- 
ture or testing of a product. For example if a motor- 
car manufacturer were to decide to reduce his range of 
models from, say, ten to three, that would be simplifica- 
tion. The decision to make certain parts of the cars 
common and interchangeable would be standardisation. 
The supplier of sparking plugs would probably be 
making only that one product and that would be 
specialisation. 

The advantages of simplification are widely recognised 
in principle, if not sufficiently adopted in practice. Less 
variety means longer runs with fewer changes on the 
prodtiction line, more mechanisation, higher produc- 
tivity, and lower unit cost. The degree of skill needed 
is reduced and training of workers made easier. Quality 
may become more consistent and inspection be made 
simpler and cheaper. Less capital is locked up in idle 
plant, tools, stocks and floor-space. The costly calls on 
drawing-office and design staffs for “ specials” are re- 
duced, while clerical and administrative procedures can 
be made more straightforward. Sales and advertising 
can be concentrated on a narrower product range and 
service and maintenance are less complex. To the con- 
sumer all this means lower prices, readier availability 
and better service. The corollary is increased volume 
of sales and an impetus to further increases in produc- 
tivity. 

If all these advantages are so evident, why is it that 
British industry continues to provide so much variety 
in its outlook and neglects so valuable a means by 
which costs can be lowered and production and sales 
raised ? . The causes are almost as numerous as the 


-. variety itself, but the main ones are fairly clear. Many 


factories still employ production methods long rendered 
obsolete by the development of mass-production techni- 
ques, automatic machinery and modern handling devices. 
There is still a persistent conviction that profuse variety 
in a catalogue must of itself ensure high volume of sales. 
There is much ignorance of the extent to which reduc- 
tion in variety can raise output and lower cost and an 
obstinate conviction lingers that such reduction implies 
rigidity in production and a fall in quality of product. 
Co-operation between producer and user to bring about 
the reduction of excessive variety is all too little 
developed and there are not enough national standards, 
particularly for components. The varied demands of 
the export market are all too frequently inflated into an 
excuse for complete inaction. 
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These objections are worth closer study, for yp. 
doubtedly they hamper or delay the more general dep 
tion of a policy of simplification in British 


; : “ : industry, 
First is the persistence of old-fashioned productic, 
methods. If the output of a factory is made up of a 


large variety of items, mostly small in sales volume, then 
there is a restricted opportunity to introduc: modern 
techniques of machine production and mechanical 
handling. This is then converted into an aroumen 
against simplification. The methods appropriate to 
“one-off” manufacture are thus perpetuated Jono 
after they have become obsolete. And the curious 
illusion remains, though equally out of date, that such 
methods of production. are necessarily linked to high 
quality. In fact, it is often the case that repetition pro- 
duction and mechanisation bring in their train a more 
stable and dependable quality of product. Quality need 
not suffer; indeed it is frequently improved and 
stabilised by adopting a policy of simplification. 


The second prejudice is one that is firmly entrenched 
in the minds of many salesmen—that the more items 
and the greater the variety in the catalogue, the more 
goods can be sold. Often this results from a mere lack 
of independent thinking, that leads to the nervous copy- 
ing of competitors’ lines. Manufacturer A must produce 
everything listed by competitor B, plus some variations 
of his own. When a sales force suffers from this narrow 
and rigid outlook several questions need to be asked and 
answered. How much of the sales volume is accounted 
for by each line ? What is the real cost, item by item, 
of the variety shown in the catalogue ? What are the 
prospects of persuading customers to accept suitable 
near-alternatives for the small-selling lines? What 
would be the effect of a reduction in variety on produc- 
tion, costs, selling prices and hence on volume of sales ? 
Merely to face these questions would be to take a long 
step towards a change in policy and towards the ending 
of the familiar struggle between the salesman who wants 
more variety and the production man who urges less. 


Much could be done by closer contact between pro- 
ducer and user. The most promising field is in the 
manufacture and use of components and parts. Often 
a maker of components sees great opportunities to sim- 
plify and standardise but finds it difficult to organise 
agreement amongst his numerous customers. In this 
respect British industry is backward compared with 
American practice. The difficulty often goes right back 
to the drawing-board stage and it is useless for salesman 
and buyer to attempt to resolve a problem that 1s at 
heart one for co-operation between designers. British 
reticence and conservatism also have something to do 
with this question, though there have been some 
encouraging signs of progress in recent years. 


Standardisation in the narrow sense used here 1s 4 
patient and plodding business in which this country 
probably somewhat ahead of the rest of the world 
including the United States. The expansion of the 
British Standards Institution, the increasing activity 
professional bodies, trade associations and the national- 
ised undertakings, and the gradual thawing of resistance 
to standardisation amongst the Service Departments af 
all indications of steady and solid progress. ‘The nur 
ber of British standards has grown greatly in the last 
decade and is still increasing. 

Any consideration of the subject of simplification must 
take account of the real problem of demand for variety 
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the many and different export markets that British 
dustry strives to serve. It is often emphasised, perhaps 
<cessively, that overseas buyers have their individual 
bles and fixed ideas and that the producer can do 
tle but bow to them. The danger is that such an 
-titude of mind can readily be made a reason for doing 
thing. Skilful salesmanship and advertising must be 
ortified with estimates of what simplification can achieve 
y way of price reduction and improved delivery. And 
: will often happen that opportunities of expanding 


production and sales of one product can be grasped only 


»y shedding other less_significant items. There is too 
much clinging to small unprofitable markets long after 


they have ceased to show any possibility of profitable 
expansion. It is often better to be bold and to leave the 


‘ringe items to another firm. 


Generalisations on these matters Have at least the 
zsual content of danger, but some broad statements can 
be made by way of summary. The case for reducing 
the variety of products of the average British factory is 
unchallengeable. It is widely accepted that much benefit 
vould result and that this constitutes one of the cheapest 
and most rapid ways of raising national productivity. 
To reduce variety in any one factory does not mean that 
the consumer in general will find that his choice has 
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been limited. Much of the reduction may be concealed 
within the product as a component or part. And there 
are enough individual factories each capable of deciding 
its own preferred range to give the consumer all the 
variety that he demands. It is a case of concentrating 
the productive effort of each unit rather than of regimen- 
tation on national lines. It is not a question of saying 
that all Scotsmen should wear one standard tartan ; it 
is rather that each manufacturer of tartans should 
seriously ask himself whether his own factory is making 
so many types that the cost of all is higher than it need 
be. The issue is dissipation of productive effort versus 
concentration. 


Though there are difficulties and prejudices to be 
overcome, the case for simplification is made out. The 
“ why ” is generally agreed. What troubles many firms 
is the “how.” The tangle is admitted, and often 
deplored ; the question is how to begin to unravel it. 
What are the.plain and practical steps to take and in 
what order along the road to less variety, lower cost, 
and higher production and sales? That is the 
problem that, perhaps more than any other, delays 


decisions to simplify in practice long after acceptance . 


of the idea in principle. It will be considered in 
a second article. 


Business Notes 


No Hangover in Markets ? 


To judge from the behaviour of stock markets just 
before the holiday, it seemed that the many institutional 
investors who had been fervently hoping for a rally before 
their year-end balance sheet dates were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Such last-minute rallies have happened so frequently 
in the past that many people retained their hopes despite the 
sombre appearance of the market scene—and it may be that 
their confidence will still find a minor justification. On the 
Wednesday before Christmas gilt-edged stocks were still 
falling heavily, with declines ranging up to a full point, and 
the following day carried them down a further }—4 point. 
These latter losses, however, were roughly regained on the 
Friday and retained on Monday, despite the rather grim tone 
f Mr Churchill’s party-political broadcast at the weekend. 
Gilt-edged were, in fact, depressed at the outset by this warn- 
ing, but recovered later, leaving only the industrial share 
market (which relapsed rather sharply on Monday) to record 
any new apprehension. Even so, a quite brisk and general 
rally came unexpectedly in the thin market in the morning 
after the holiday. In view of the mood beforehand, a distinct 
hangover had seemed likely. This rally, if held, will be 
welcome to those who are worrying about the appearance of 
their balance-sheets ; but no rally can now alter the fact 
that very heavy depreciation will have to be provided for by 
ll large holders of gilt-edged stocks. 


Meanwhile, the behaviour of the short bond market has 
een much more subdued ; it weakened sharply at the end 
{ last week, when the longs were rising. This market is 
dviously especially sensitive to the fears about bank 
iquidity, and it may also have been affected by the fact that, 
at the pre-Christmas‘tender for Treasury bills, the allotment 
‘ate rose above 1 per cent—for the first time since the Dal- 
‘onian reduction of rates in October, 1945. The average rate 
was 20s. 2.27d. per cent, compared with 19s. 6.88d. per cent 
im the previous week. There is no reason yet, however, to 
regard this as anything more than a briefly seasonal fluctu- 
ation, reflecting the fact that these bills have to be carried 
over the year-end, and the market’s fears that this may bring 
vith it a sharp spasm of stringency and greater risks of being 


forced to borrow at the Bank on the new and expensive 
terms. Meanwhile, such a threat to money rates as was 
presented by the new freedom of the forward exchange 
market is diminishing. Although the forward dollar stands 
at a premium (whereas, on interest rate grounds alone, it 
ought to stand at a discount), the extent of the premium is 
tending to diminish. The spot rate for sterling has been 
noticeably firm—the covering of short positions is evidently 
still proceeding. 


* * * 


Bank Profits and Dearer Money 


A reply has long been overdue from the banks to the 
unworthy accusations made by the Opposition in recent 
debates—and especially by Mr Douglas Jay and Mr Gaitskell 
—that the Government’s policy of tightening money and 
raising interest rates afforded great benefits for the banks and 
their shareholders, and had even been adopted for precisely 
this reason. Such a reply has now come from Lord Lin- 
lithgow, chairman of the Midland Bank. In the course of 
a speech at Cleckheaton before the holiday he affirmed that 
the banks have “just as strong a fear and detestation of 
inflation as atryone” and emphasised how the policy of 
tightening credit would help to resist it. He then showed 
how misguided are those critics who have “cried contumely 
on the banks,” and suggested that their conclusions would 
be different if they would only “ complete their calculations ” 
of the impact of rising rates upon the banks. 

Regrettably, Lord Linhthgow did not give precise esti- 
mates, but he pointed out that the banks’ additional: gross 
revenue from Treasury bills, call money and advances has 
to be set against the larger outgoings in deposit interest and 
the “ constantly rising, inescapable costs of banking service ” ; 
this rising strain of costs had already, some months before 
the Bank rate increase, necessitated action to raise rates on 
advances, and Lord Linlithgow considered that if the business 
and private borrower has to. pay more for banking service 
“it is difficult to see why the biggest and most powerful 
of all, the Exchequer, should not bear some part of the 
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burden.” On the balance of these particular factors, it is 
admitted that there will be “some enlargement” of net 
revenue for the banks, but that a “ good half” of this will 
be drained away in taxation—with the Inland Revenue 
“ at least an equal partner in these allegedly ill-gotten gains. 
More important still, however, is the consideration that any 
such gain in net current revenues has to be related to the 
very severe impact upon the banks of the steep fall in gilt- 
edged values. This fall has, of course, been accelerated 
since the increase in Bank rate, though it is still not of the 
proportions of the slump ‘that followed the collapse of Dr 
Dalton’s policy. The prolonged depreciation that has 
occurred since that date, and especially since 1949, has put 
heavy pressure upon the banks—and, in Lord Linlithgow’s 
words, “has necessitated severe entrenchment upon inner 
reserves.” A fall of no more than 1 per ent in the market 
value of the investment portfolios of the clearing banks 
would be equivalent to £15 million, and that sum alone is 
certainly greater than the largest addition that might be 
made to the banks’ current earnings in the course of the 
next twelve months from the monetary measures initiated 
by the new Government, 


* * * 


Revival in Foreign Exchanges 


It has not taken very long for the London foreign 
exchange market to get into its stride after being freed 
from the shackles that have bound it for the past twelve 
years. Already it is handling a substantial volume of busi- 
ness, particularly in United States and Canadian dollars. 
These currencies have been dealt in with a spread of no 
more than a quarter of a cent between buying and selling 
rates. The activity of the market in the two dollars has been 
helped by the fact that London banks have been able to 
arbitrage freely between them and also between them and 
Swiss francs. These being the three currencies now com- 
pletely free from exchange control, arbitrage transactions 
between them have been possible and have, in fact, been 
handled by. dealers in London with success and profit, 
Dealings in continental currencies have been much smaller. 
Owing to exchange control in the countries concerned, 
arbitrage has not been possible. It has, for example, been 
impossible for a dealer in London to buy guilders in Paris, 
sell francs in London and complete the triangular transaction 
in Amsterdam. The ease with which arbitrage has taken 
place between New York, Montreal and Ziirich has, how- 
ever, shown to all concerned that operators in London have 
not altogether lost their former skill, 


The volume of work falling on the four firms of brokers 
in the market has been overwhelming. It is quite evident 
that, as activity broadens and more currencies are brought 
within the sphere of active dealings, new firms will have to 
be attracted to this part of the market. The most striking 
feature in the market for US dollars has been the steady 
commercial demand, particularly 6n behalf of the big oil 
companies. At times the rate has been driven very close 
to the lower limit of the new range of official rates set by 
the Bank of England. Without any evident appearance of 
official support, dealing rates have, however, kept sufficiently 
above the Bank of England rate to make no direct recourse 
to thar institution necessary. 


. 7 * 


The Forward Markets 


The business in forward exchanges has been slower to 
develop, though here, too, a satisfactory market is emerging. 
The rate for the dollar quickly settled down at a premium 
of 3-3 cent per month. On the. latter rate, which a seller 
of dollars would have to accept, the premium amounts to 
little more than 2 per cent per annum. On this basis, 
the attraction of the New York money market added to 
that of the exchange premium is not such as to induce sub- 
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stantial movements of funds from London. In «i, days 
that immediately followed the peopening of the London 
foreign exchange market, however, the dollar premium 
ranged at about 4 per cent per annum or more, a f21: volume 
of interest arbitrage appears to have taken pla. hj, 
could not be done on private account, since institutic: 
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. would 
not be allowed to acquire spot dollars and sell then: {orwarg 
as an investment operation. The banks, however, }:\\- been 
able, within limits, to transact such business and ere cay 


be no doubt that in the normal course of thei: forward 
exchange operations they have covered forward sales of 
dollars by spot purchases and tied up dollars in Now York 
The Bank of England would frown at the initiation of any 
open investment position of this kind unless the forward 
contract had a genuine commercial counterpart. [t must. 
however, be difficult- to check and control the extension 
of such positions. Authorised banks are not required to 
cover open forward positions ; but they may do so. if they 
wish, by spot pustchases or sales, The limits given to the 
authorised banks’ have im $ome cases been sufficicatly 
generous to allow a fair volume of sterling to be converted 
into dollars as cover against forward sales. 


This may conceivably have contributed to the stringency 


.S 


experienced in the money market in the days tha: followed 
the reopening of the foreign exchange market. The three 
months’ bill rate in New York is 1% per cent as against a 
little under 1 per cent for Treasury bills and 1! per cent 
for bank bills in London. On interest rate parity considera- 
tions alone, the forward dollar should therefore be standing 


at a small discount. The fact that it is standing at a premium 
reflects an artificiality that would be rapidly swept away i 
banks were completely free to take advantage of the differ- 
ential. This artificiality can endure because of the restraint 
put on the banks’ freedom by the general supervision of 
their operations by the Bank of England. Even so, the 
pull of the new flexibility introduced in the foreign exchange 
market must be in the direction of making credit conditions 
more difficult and of raising the level of money rates in the 
London market. 


* * + 


Record Wage Increases 


Roughly 12 million people in Britain received increases 
in wage rates during the first eleven months of 1y:1: in the 
aggregate these rises in rates amounted to 4 §.940,400 4 
week. In November alone just over three million workers 
received increases totalling £1,419,000—the (wo must 
important increases contributing to this being those tor 
engineering and shipbuilding workers and for rai!waymen. 
Increases last month (which in value amounted to some 
70° per cent of the total increases granted during the whole 
of 1950) were the largest of any month this year: the index 
of wage rates, which had been creeping up steadily during 
the year at nearly a point a month, rose in November by 
three points to 125 (mid-1947 = 100). 

The year’s increase in weekly wage rates secms likely 
therefore to be well over £6,000,000, compared with some 
£2,000,000 in 1950, about half that in 1949 and { 1,900,008 
in 1948. This steep upward movement in the advance 0 
wage rates has, of course, the cost of living 4s 
measured by the official interim index of retail prices. The 
official index of wage rates, however, does not tris reflect 
the changes in worker’s income, which are better measured 
by the earnings figures collected twice a year ; 21 -_ 
changes in taxation will also moderate the «‘fect 
these increased earnings. But the complete abandonment 
of wage restraint shown in these figures means co!) cinuously 
rising industrial costs that might be dangerous sho uld export 
markets become more competitive ; and these eee 
moreover, have taken place during a year in whic Pa 
upward curve of postwar industrial output, as mesure 
the official and unofficial production indices, has show" sis 
of flattening out. : “sg ext 
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These people 


write from 





THEIR INQUIRY is 
interesting. What, however, is their commercial standing? 
You do not know—but the Westminster Bank almost 
certainly does. And even if it does not, the facts can 
quickly be obtained because the Bank has representatives 
in every town of importance throughout the world. This 
unrivalled Credit Information service is part of the 
much wider service which the Bank places at the disposal 
of all who trade abroad and which is fully described in the 
booklet ‘The Foreign Business Service of the West- 
minster Bank’. A copy will be sent gladly on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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1897 
‘LIMITED 
Capital Paid Up and Reserve : £9,020,927 
Deposits, ete. : £309,774,722 
Total Assets (at 30th June, 1951): £347,403,484 
Chairman : 
A. HAROLD BIBBY, D.S.O., D.L. 
Deputy Chairmen : 
ROBERT VERE BUXTON, D.S.O. 
T. H. NAYLOR 


Chief General Manager: C, J. VERITY 





London District Office: 
Manchester District Office: 
N.-E. District Office : 

22 GREY ST., NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1 
Leeds District Office: 28-30 PARK ROW, LEEDS, 1 


Head Office : WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
43 SPRING GARDENS, 2 























CANADA 


the answer ? 
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For information on any aspect of Canada, — 
general or local, commercial or domestic, 
you can hardly do better than consult 


Canada’s oldest Bank. 


Enquiries weicomed. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 570 branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


‘corporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 




















THE 
STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA umrep 


Bankers 'n South Africa cto the United Kingdom Government. anker co the 
Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - - ~~ £€5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - += = «+ «= £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, €.C.2. 
WEST END Branch —9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wali Street. 
HAMBURG Agency—Speersort, 46. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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What we buy— 


aes EVERY MONTH WE BUY 
: 1,200,000 Tons of Coal 
. 50,000 Tons of Steel 





35,000 Tons of Timber 
79,000,000 Units of Electricity 


\ 
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What we do— 


EVERY MONTH WE CARRY 





But later 


generations 


15,100,000 Tons of Coal 
2,500,000 Tons of Iron and Steel 


4,500,000 Tons of General 


! d. ug deeper Merchandise 


Paid 


(YOU SEE IT IN THE SHOPS) 








When, in 1751, a Swedish mineralo- 82,000,000 Passengers 
gist, Axel Cronstedt, discovered a 

new metal which he called ‘ nickel’, 

the Iroquois Indians had been 

scratching the soil of Ontario for TO GIVE A 


generations. Metallurgy was not of 
their world, yet beneath them, in 
the Sudbury District, lay the vast 
body of nickel-bearing ore which 
now supplies most of the world’s 
demand for this metal. Today, the 
total iength of underground develop- 





ment in this area is over three times the underground mileage 


of London’s railways. But the need for nickel continually EVERY DAY THROUGHOUT 


increases throughout industry. To satisfy it, new shafts are | 


asipalia 





being sunk, existing shafts made deeper, new sections | THE YEAR 
opened up, new techniques adopted, the whole world of 
science brought in to make the greatest use of Axel 
Cronstedt’s discovery. 





Busiest Railway System in the world 
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Higher Fares without a Tribunal 


Though its application for a general increase in passenger 
fares by about 20 per cent is still under consideration by the 
Transport Tribunal, the Railway Executive this week raised 

nonthly return fares by about 10 per cent ; the new fares 

be charged from January Ist, 1952. This is one of the 

in which the Executive is permitted to raise fares 

without reference to any tribunal, since the monthly return 

fares it charges are “sub-standard,” or less than the 

statutory return fare, which may be up to double the single 

Last year, of the £110 million the railways earned 

passenger receipts, just over £48 million came from 

monthly returns ; these were used by 168 million out of the 
982 million passengers who travelled on the railways. 


The new increases bring the third class monthly return 
e to an average of roughly 17d. a mile ; before the war 
the average was just over a penny. This is the first increase 
in these fares since October, 1947, when they were brought 
p to roughly 1.63d. a mile. The Executive attributes the 
need for this increase to higher railway working costs ; it 
commented this week that the change in fares had been 
deferred as long as possible. A ten per cent increase in 
these monthly fares, it may be noted, was one of the changes 
proposed in the general application to the Transport 
Tribunal, which had 34 days of hearings ; but the tribunal’s 
comments on this proposal, as upon the others included, have 
not yet been made public. 


* * * 


The Rubber Problem 


New estimates of world production of rubber released 
by the International Rubber Study Group reveal that Malaya 
is confronted by the competitive threat of Indonesia. World 
production has been reduced from last March’s estimate of 
1.870,000 tons to 1,850,000 tons—a decline of no great 
significance. The importance of the new estimates lies in 
the revised figures for individual countries. Malaya’s output 
for this year, for example, has been reduced from 695,000 
tons (the April estimate) to 610,000 tons. On the other 
hand the Indonesian estimate has been increased from 
700,000 tons to 780,000 tons, and even this may prove to 


VORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF NATIONAL RUBBER 








(000 Tons) 
*Production | Consumption 
| -1951 | 1953 

1950 | April | Dec. 1950 | april | Dee. 
i Est. | Est. Est. | Est. 

Natural Rubber: Natural Rubber: } 
Malaya ; 694 | 695; 610 US.A....... | 720} 440; 460 
onesia 693; 700 780 UL Ms see<ies | 220} 229) 237 
lon 114; 110 101 France...... | 100; 120) 120 
nam, et 48 48 50 Germany.... | 79 | 84 95 
nd 112 110 110 aly ices es 37 | 49 42 
‘ 194 207 199 Others...... 549 608 | 556 
World Total 1,855 1,870 "1,850 B World Total 1,705 | 1,530} 1,510 

c¢ Rubber | Synthetic Rubber: | 
S.A sia ‘ 476 | 844/ 845 iw, Sea |} 638; 830) 780 
ida os 59 | 68 64 Canada ..... | 23 | 31 | 26 
OF is ace osetit? 3 | Et Pree cess | 7} 12 10 
Others...... 12 | 12 | 14 
> | 835 t Total* | 830 


| 


i Total® §35 | 915 910 World Total* | 580 895 


* Excluding U.S.S.R. : 3 : 
Source: Secretariat of the International Rubber Study Group. 





be too low; Indonesian output might well exceed 800,000 
‘ons. Ceylon’s output has#een reduced from 110,000 tons 


'© 101,000 tons and British Borneo from 82,000 tons to 
65,000 tons. 


World consumption has also been revised downwards from 
1.§30,000 tons to 1,510,000 tons. American consumption of 
Datural rubber has been increased from 440,000 tons to 
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460,000 tons, British consumption from 229,000 tons to 
237,000 tons and German consumption from 84,000 to 
95,000 tons. The main decline kas occurred in “other 
countries,” the estimate of which has been reduced from 
608,000 tons to 556,600 tons. On these figures, output 
this year will exceed consumption by 370,000 tons, but most 
of this quantity—and certainly more than 300,000 tons— 
will have found its way into various government stockpiles. 


The output of synthetic rubber has been reduced slightly 


from 915,000 tons to 910,000 tons ; the decline has occurred 


in Canada and Germany. Consumption of synthetic rubber, 
on the other hand, has fallen much more sharply—from the 
April estimate of 895,000 tons to 830,000 tons, American 
consumption alone has been reduced from 830,000 tons to 
780,000 tons ; this explains the recent announcement from 
Washington that the restrictions on the use of new rubber 
(natural and synthetic) for civilian goods will be relaxed. 
The maximum amount of natural rubber that can be used 
for civilian goods is still restricted to 105,000 tons a quarter. 
The easing of the restrictions in this form will. enable 
American manufacturers to absorb some of the surplus. out- 
put of synthetic rubber ; it will not help Malaya in the 
slightest. 


* * * 


Synthetic Rubber for Britain 


It may be that a synthetic rubber industry will 
eventually be established in this.country, but the preliminary 
Negotiations are not proving easy for the companies involved. 
In a guarded statement Sir Clive Baillieu, chairman of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company recently declared that it was 
“timely” for the “government, the chemical engineering 
industry and the consuming industry to consider afresh what 
appropriate action can be taken to establish the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber in this country.” The Dunlop Rubber 
Company would “continue to co-operate im practical 
measures.” This suggests that Dunlop will have to take a 
leading part in setting up and in operating whatever synthetic 
rubber plants may be built. 


If Dunlop were to go into synthetic rubber production, 
it would have to do so on an economic scale and this might 
entail a typical rate of output of the order of 30,000 tons. 
The supply of the necessary volume of raw materials has 
become the crucial question. There are two possibilities ; 
the first is that the new plant should produce general- 
purpose synthetic rubber, based on approximately 75 per 
cent of butadiene and 2§ per cent styrene, the second that 
it should produce butyl rubber based almost entirely on 
iso-butylene. This is separated from a petroleum gas, 
butylene. The Fawley refinery of the Esso Petroleum Com- 
pany has plant capable of producing the necessary volume 
of iso-butylene for an economic output of butyl rubber, 
but this production is wholly taken up by Esso itself as an 
essential ingredient of aviation spirit. Similar difficulties 
stand in the way of production of general-purpose rubber. 
Butadiene is based on ethyl alcohol which can be made either 
from petroleum or from molasses. The Distillers Company 
is the main British producer of ethyl alcohol, and obtains it 
from both these sources. It should not be too difficult to 
expand production in order to provide sufficient ethyl alcohol 
for new butadiene plants. But the other material, styrene, 
is based largely on the petroleum gas, ethylene, and there 
is no source of ethylene in this country large enough to 


provide the extra tonnage that would be needed. The 


styrene plants planned or already under construction in this 
country are relatively small and a large proportion of their 
future output, if not all of it, is already earmarked for other 
users. Their capacity is in any case dependent on the output 
of ethylene from the catalytic crackers in the petroleum 
chemical plants and there is a growing shortage of diieviens 
in the petroleum chemical industry. 

To -get the extra ethylene that is needed, one 
of the oil companies would have to be induced to invest 
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£1,250,000 or so for a new cracker. One possibility would 
be the Esso Petroleum Company, the only big oil company 
without a petroleum cheqnical plant at its new refinery. But 
there are reasons why Esso might think carefully about the 
project. The sale of a bulk chemical like ethylene is not 
likely to be markedly profitable, and the company might 
therefore have to carry the development several stages 
further by producing styrene from ethylene. The processes 
involved are extremely complex, needing heavy investment, 
and they might be justified only by taking the final step and 


going into production of the full range of petroleum gases ° 


and their chemicals. 


* * * 


Improvement in Overseas Trade 


The export trade is having its usual end-of-year spree. 
This was first revealed when the provisional figures for 
November, published a fortnight ago, showed the total value 
of exports at the new record of £243 million. The detailed 
figures now show that by far the major contribution to this 
advance came from the vehicle group. Its exports reached 
nearly {50 million, or £4,000,000 more than in October. 
The number of new cars shipped abroad was 31,571 com- 
pared with 28,601 in October, making the total for the 
eleven months 283,486. The main increase was in shipments 
to Australia and New Zealand ; only 88 new cars went to 
Canada (against 6,756 in November, 1950) and 964 to the 
United States (2,520 in November, 1950). More tractors and 
commercial vehicles were also sent abroad. Machinery 
exports increased by {2,500,000 to £354 million ; larger 
shipments went to all the major.markets, including Canada 
and South Africa. Exports of steel goods, non-ferrous metal 
manufactures, cutlery and hardware, and electrical equipment 
also increased. The metal using industries are clearly still 
the main support of the export drive. Textiles form the 
gloomy side of the picture. Cotton exports (£184 million) 
increased by less than £100,000, while wool exports fell by 
nearly {1,000,000 to {£13 million. Strangely enough, the fall 
in these exports was not due to smaller shipments to dollar 
markets. Exports to Canada increased by £200,000, while 
exports to the United States fell by less than £80,000. The 
main decline occurred in shipments to Europe, in particular 
to Germany, Switzerland and Italy. Exports of other 
textiles rose slightly, while exports of apparel fell. Among 
the other groups, chemicals, paper and leather goods showed 
little or no change, pottery continued to increase, while 
exports of footwear declined. 


Imports last month fell quite sharply, to £329 million. 
The main decline among the food items occurred in dairy 
produce (arrivals of butter were halved) and meat ; smaller 
quantities of miscellaneous foods were also received. Imports 
of canned ham, however, were still large ; the effect of the 
import cuts will probably not be seen until this month. 
imports of raw materials fell by £18 million to £141 million, 
mainly because of smaller imports of raw cotton, timber, 
rubber and paper-making materials. On the other hand, 
imports of non-ferrous metals continued to increase ; the 
quantities of copper and lead received were each over a 
third larger than in October and more than offset the smaller 
imports of zinc. The terms of trade showed no change on 
the month. The Board of Trade’s index of import prices 
rose by one point to 134 (1950=100) owing to higher food 
prices ; the raw material component was stationary. Export 
ei also rose a point to 126 (1950=100). Textile prices 
ell, but metal-and engineering products and other manu- 
factures both continued to rise. 


* * * 


Lancashire and Egypt 


Lancashire has felt uneasy for some time about its 
dependence on Egypt for long-stapled cotton, and recently 
this anxiety has increased—first, because of the Egyptian 
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authorities’ antics in attempting to hold the consume; 

to ransom, and secondly because of the political Jifficultie, 
between Egypt and Britain. The recent dock strikes 
Alexandria and other disturbances have not as ye: 


in . 


impose 

any check on trading. But if political tension Be os 
crease, shipments of cotton from Egypt to this counrry mits 
be interrupted. | 
Britain is Egypt's largest market, taking nearly 30 p. 
cent of Egypt’s total exports of cotton in 1950-51. Two. 
fifths of this quantity consisted of Ashmouni, «he shorte; 


staple Egyptian cotton that can be substituicd to some 
extent for American growths. Karnak, the longest staple 
Egyptian cotton, comprised 27 per cent of the toiel. Egyp's 
next largest market is India which took about 15 per cen: 
of the total (mdinly Karnak variety), followed by ftaly wir; 
II per cent (comprising mainly Ashmouni with a !arge quan. 
tity of Karnak) and France with 8 per cent 


roe : t King equal 
quantities of Karnak, Giza 30 and Ashmouni). These foy; 
countries together account for three-quarters of Egypr’s 


exports. Among the smaller buyers are Japan, the United 


States, Czechoslovakia, Germany and Spain, cach taking 
about 4 per cent of the total. Egyptian sales to Britain 
were to cease, Egypt would have to find other markets for 
some 260,000 bales of cotton, Its immediate step would be 


to put it into stock. But the Egyptian Government already 
holds 1,400,000 bales, and its stock-holding capacity is likely 


to be limited. It could undoubtedly sell more to Japai, 
Germany and countries of Eastern Europe, but unless these 
countries buy for stock, they would be unlikely to absorb 

in the aggregate as much as 100,000 bales. 
About a third of Lancashire’s consumption consists of 
tended to in- 


Egyptian type cotton and the proportion has 
crease slightly since the war. But Only about two-thirds of 
this comes from Egypt (the remainder coming from the 
Sudan) and not all the quantity coming from Egypt is of 
the Karnak variety, for which there is no immediate substi- 
tute. In fact the use of Karnak and similar Egyptian varie- 
ties accounts for only 10 per cent of Britain’s total consump- 
tion. In quantity, therefore, it is relatively of !ess importance 
than other growths, but it is used in the manufacture of 
high-grade textiles that are making an important contri- 
bution to the export drive, and it would be unwise to ignore 
the effect that a cessation of supplies from Egypt could have 
on Lancashire. Ashmouni and shorter staple Egyptaa 
cottons could be replaced by American types coming from 
the United States, Brazil, Nigeria and the Belgian Congo, 
but the demand for Karnak would have to be met from the 
Raw Cotton Commission’s stocks ; these are belicved to be 
quite large. If cotton became a weapon in the political 
struggle between Britain and Egypt, the result would depend 
in the last analysis on whether the Egyptian Government 
could go on increasing its already large stocks {or a suff- 
ciently long period until the Commission had exhausted its 
stocks. The odds in such a fight might lie with Britain. 


* * * 


Other Sources of Long-staple Cotton 


The long-term solution to the present Egyptias 
monopoly of long-stapled cotton is to develop alternative 
sources of supply. Sudan cotton can be substituted for 
Egyptian and it is popular with Lancashire spinnc's. It i 
an excellent second source of supply, but its main drawback 
is that the annual crop is too small to replace Egypuas 
supplies, and the area under cultivation cannot be extended 
until further extensive Nile control works have beco carried 
out. Attempts have been made to grow Egyptian cotto® 
Pakistan but without great success. During the wa the 
United States grew large quantities in Arizona and ‘ alifornia 
though the costs of production were high ; the price offere 
to growers was twice as high as the price of pland cme 
This at least suggests that there are limits to the pre‘ a 
Egypt can ask for its cotton. 2 
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© © non’s going up 


to Oxford next term” 


“That’s going to 
cost his people 


a pretty penny! oe 


It need not— if a Scottish Mutual 
Educational Assurance Policy is taken out 
when a child is born or soon after. Write for 


full details to: 


~The Seottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Ltd. 
Dept. N, 109 St. Virtvent- Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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Condensed Balance Sheet as at 31st October, 1951 

















Authorised Issued 
£ £ 
j Share Capital and Stock :— 
end Preference Stock ... : 12,013 12,013 
lent Ordinary Shares and Stock . 5,186,571 4,046,513 
ufti- 
| its 5,168,584 4,058,526 
Capital Reserves 159,352 
Revenue Reserves _... 9,000,000 
Profit and Loss Account 719,171 
13,937,049 
tian 6 First Mortgage Debenture Stock 
tive af interest to date) ia 1,871,928 
for Current Liabilities and Provisions:— 
I . Sundry Creditors ... ; ee ~ See 
— Provision for Taxation 4,891,161 
cee. Other Provisions (including Pro- 
ris posed Dividends) : 277,159 
ried 5,884,854 
nia, —_—__ 
fered £21 693,831 
tt —— 














£ £ 
Fixed Assets :-— 
Land, Buildings, Plant, Machinery, 
etc. 
Valuation at 31st October, 1935 3,216,580 
Additions at Cost, /ess Sales ... 4,598,562 
7,815,142 
Less: Provision for drgponss 
tion ree 3,200,000 
4,615,142 
Associated Company :— 
Shares therein, at Cost ea 425,000 
Advances ... i see par 2,485 
—— 427,485 
Current Assets :-— 
Stocks on Hand - ... as ose. Sp Laai2 
Debtors... a a w+ 2,174,051 
Investments ; --- 1,880,105 
Tax Reserve Certificates . 3,007,500 
Cash at Bankers .., 4,469,176 
16,651,204 
£21,693,831 


Jowrenecnnemauenmenrniey 
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The French authorities are considering growing Egyptian 
type cotton in their African dependencies. Extensive areas 
exist where the climate is suitable, and, given intensive 
research, these territories could produce cotton on the same 
scale as the Sudan. Opportunities for similar projects in 
British dependencies are, however, limited, and in any case 
the switch has been from the longer-stapled cottons to 
American middling in order to reduce dependence on dollar 
supplies. Egypt has acquired its dominant position in long- 
stapled cotton because of its low costs of production, for a 
crop that is in any case expensive to grow and to pick ; 
and Egyptian costs are lower than those of any potential 
competitor except the Sudan. Moreover, Egyptian research 
work is technicatly excellent, though other countries could 
in time reach the same high standard. But the methods 
employed by the Egyptian authorities in the postwar years 
in their attempt to maintain artificially high prices for cotton, 
quite apart from recent political events, have made con- 
suming countries more conscious of Egypt’s monopoly, and 
greater efforts are being made to find alternative sources of 
supply. 

* * * 


Freedom for Softwood 


Exactly twelve months after the first relaxation of the 
government’s monopoly of importing softwood, the whole 
trade is to revert to private hands on January 1, 1952. During 
1951 the government was still responsible for imports from 
dollar sources, from Jugoslavia and from countries behind 
the iron curtain. Merchants were allowed to buy freely from 
all other sources including Finland. Now they are to be 
allowed to buy from North America and Eastern Europe as 
well. The trade’s main complaint under the old arrangement 
was its exclusion from the cheapest market—North America. 
But its new freedom is by no means complete. Consumption 
of softwood will be restricted to the 195% level of 1.1 million 
standards. Merchants will not be allowed to import more 
than an aggregate of 600,000 standards during the year, and 
import licensing will be re-imposed. In the first instance, 
licences will be issued for 350,000 standards. No decision 
has yet been reached about handling the balance of 250,000 
standards. The Timber Control will continue to import 
400,000 standards in 19§2 under existing contracts and when 
they have been fulfilled the control will be wound up. 


Britain’s imports next ‘year will therefore total 1 million 
standards—in the first eleven months of this year they totalled 
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1.5 million standards—and 100,000 standards wil] be q 
from stock. But the trade will still have a workino wae 
at least 400,000 standards by the end of 1952. The "Softwoct 
Decontrol Committee tried to convince Viscount Swint 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster who is r: nomial 
for the Ministry of Materials, that the total limitation of 
imports was unnecessary in view of the restricted consum 
tion of softwood and the difficulty of obtaining crelieras 
finance holding stocks. But the government considered the 
the balance of payments position was too seriou 


running any risk of excessive imports. 


In presenting the report of the decontrol committee, th 
chairman, Sir Archibald Harris, commented upon the pros- 
pects for the timber trade. The curtailment of British imports 
next year might have a powerful influence in helping to bring 
down timber prices. More than a million standards will 
probably be available to Britain, compared with its effective 
demand of 600,000 standards, or as Sir Archibald put it: 
“too much export cece chasing too little import 
capacity may be regarded as a forerunner of deflation.” 


S$ to Justify 


ec 


x * * 


Cost of Retailing 


Distribution costs are a popular target for criticism but, 
at least in department stores, have been falling in the 
past decade. In a paper to the Manchester Statistical Society 
Mr Leonard Cohen, chairman of one of the city’s big stores, 
calculated that they had dropped from 25.11 per cent of the 
value of sales in 1938 to 17.99 per cent in 1949. During the 
same period, distribution costs in similar department stores 
in the United States had only fallen from 35.4 per 
cent to 32.§ per cent, so the proportion of such 
costs to selling price was nearly twice as high as 
in this country. Mr Cohen deliberately refrained 
from drawing any conclusions from these figures; 
in his words, “ to what extent the lower costs of distribution 
for department stores in this country in 1949 compared with 
1938 and compared with the USA are due to greater 
efficiency and how much is simply due to less service and 
diminished consumer choice I cannot say.” 


Circumstances have certainly favoured a reduction in the 
proportion of selling costs to actual sales. The annual value 
of sales per employee (that is, all employed by the store and 
not only its selling staff) rose between 1938 and 1949 from 
£1,077 to £2,435. The number of transactions per employee 
does not appear to have increased so fast. In the more 
expensive stores the number rose from 2,006 to 2,992 a year 
per employee, in the cheaper stores from 6,000 to 6,787. 
Clearly, fixed charges like rent, rates and some other ovet- 
heads have not gone up as fast as retail selling prices; 
spite of the high cost of repairs, the amount spent on what 
Mr Cohen calls “ occupancy ” has fallen from 6.28 per cent 
of total sales to 3.94 per cent, Smaller newspapers and the 
virtual disappearance of direct mail advertising explain the 
fall in the proportion spent on publicity from 2.86 to 1.14 
per cent, while despatch costs fell from 2.45 to 0.97 per cent. 
Wages, pensions and insurance showed a much smaller fall, 
from 13.91 per cent of sales to 11.53 per cent. 


_ During the same period, the two biggest items ot distribu- 
tion costs have shown little change. Administrative costs 
have risen fractionally from 5.06 to 5.11 per cent of sales 
and merchandising costs have shown only a slight fall from 
8.45 to 6,81 per cent. Mr Cohen is inclined to blame high 
merchandising costs on the many changes in Board of Trade 
regulations, but he implies that there is also some \ eakness 
in the stores’ policy, His figures end in 1949, when supplies 
of consumer goods were more limited than they have peed 
subsequently, but he believes that retailers tend to disperse 
their stock over too many lines ; this gives varied choice to 
the consumer but at too high a cost. The moce! stock- 
keeping of the chain’store is efficient, but'in fairness to othet 


retailers it may not provide every customer's shopp'"g ideal 
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\ariety does undoubtedly hinder rapid stock turnover. Stock- 
rurn has been high during and since the war but is beginning 
ro fall ; it is, in Mr Cohen’s view, a “ good, simple and quick 
euide to the fortunes of a business.” But the element in 
merchandising costs that caused him the greatest concern 
vas dishonesty—shoplifting by the public and pilfering by 
staff. It is a widely varying element that ranges in Mr 
Cohen’s organisation from nil in some departments to eight 
per cent of sales in others, and it can only be discovered by 
physical stocktaking. The average cost of dishonesty for the 
country as a whole is probably nearly two per cent of retail 
sales compared with a steady one per cent in the United 
States over a period of about 15 years. 


* * * 


Voluntary Control again for Plasterboard 


An unhappy episode has been ended by the removal of 
the statutory price control orders that were imposed last July 
on the products of the British Plaster Board group of com- 
panies, one of the three plasterboard producers in the 
country. The manner in which the products of this one pro- 
ducer were singled out for price control naturally aroused 
considerable disquiet. The Ministry based its case on the 
widely differing production costs of the three producers, 
British Plaster Board, Imperial Chemical Industries dnd 
Plaster Products (Greenhithe), the costs of the first company 
being well below those of the last. But in assessing produc- 
tion costs the Ministry’s accountants do appear to have taken 
an unnecessarily restricted view of the value of British Plaster 
Board’s assets and in consequence arrived at a lower pro- 
duction cost than the company’s own accountants. Because of 
this, British Plaster Board withdrew from the original 
voluntary price agreement and the Ministry retaliated with a 
statutory control order. 


Now that statutory has been replaced by voluntary price 
control and there is a single price for the industry, some pro- 
vision has to be made for the high cost producer. The new 
selling price is ¢d. a square yard higher than that which 
British Plaster Board was allowed to charge, but about 3d. 
a square yard lower than that at which Plaster Products 
Greenhithe) has been selling its plasterboard. This com- 
pany is reducing its prices to the general level ; some private 
arrangement would appear to have been made within the 
i oe the approval of the -Ministry, to assist it 
to do so. 


* * * 


I ong-lived Annuitants 


A continuous investigation into the mortality of 
annuitants by the Institute and Faculty of Actuaries has 
deen in progress for many. years and the two bodies have 
recently discussed and approved the basis for new standard 
annuitants’ mortality tables. Life annuities have been poor 
oargains for those granting them. Up to 1924 the mortality 
tables upon which annuity prices were based reflected only 
the experience of the past. The steadily increasing longevity 
ol annuitants—which has been more pronounced than that 
of the population as a whole, because of the “ self-selection ” 
exercised by those who sink their capital irrevocably in the 
purchase of an immediate life annuity—has inevitably 
involved the grantors in loss. The annuitants’ mortality 
tables published by the Institute and Faculty of Actuaries in 
1924—the a(m) and a(f) tables—which were based on the 
experience of the life offices of male and female annuitants 
rom 1900 to 1920, accordingly took account of a further 
increase in their longevity after 1924. Longevity has in fact 
increased markedly during the last three decades, and 
actuaries have felt that these tables were no longer suitable 
‘or use without adjustment. The reserves held by: the life 
offices against their annuity contracts are now, therefore, 
usually larger than those brought out by the a(m) and a(f) 
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tables, and the cost of new annuities also makes allowance for 
rather lighter rates of mortality. , 


The new tables will be based upon the experience - of 
the years 1946-48, thus avoiding any disturbing effect that 
the war may have had on the longevity of annuitants. The 
projection factors that are to be applied to the basic data 
have been arrived at by reference to the course of annuitants’ 
mortality over the past seventy-five years ; such allowance for 
a further lightening of the mortality of annuitants is a 
reasonable provision justified -by experience of the past. 

Although the data underlying these new mortality tables 
will refer only to those who purchased immediate annuities 
(that is, all annuities entered into after a period of deferment 
will be excluded) such annuities represent a decreasing part 
of the fast growing annuity business of the life offices. ‘The 


most important part of such business now consists of « 


deferred annuities issued in connection with staff pension 
schemes. Membership of staff pension schemes is usually 
compulsory and the same element of selection against’ the 
assurers as is exercised in the free decision to purchase an 
immediate annuity does not therefore arise. One interesting 
feature of the present investigation is that, although the 
mortality of female annuitants has continued steadily to 
decline, that of male annuitants has recently been much less 
consistent and at advanced ages has not declined at all ; 
this latter feature is to some extent apparent in ‘the male 
population as a whole. The trend, however, still runs to the 
disadvantage of grantors of annuities and must be expected 
to continue. Large sums are involved in connection with 
staff pension schemes,. both privately administered and 
assured with the life offices, and new annuitants’ mortality 
tables are urgently needed. 


Shorter Notes 


The directors of the C.W.S. “Bank” annopnced on 
December 13th that “ in view of a statement in the Press. . . 
that the CWS Bank has been a heavy seller of gilt edged 
securities, we wish to make it known that during the past 
seven weeks sales of gilt edged securities have comprised 
less than 2 per cent of its gilt-edged portfolio. .. .” The 
latest balance sheet of the “ Bank” was dated nearby 12 
months ago; it showed an investment portfolio of {£1793 
million, of which £149 million comprised British Govern- 
ment securities. Deposits, which had been falling for several 
years, stood at £209 million. 


* 


The index of industrial production prépared by the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service (1946= 100) 
records a rise of five points in the “A” index for October, 
from 145 in September to 150. This is only two points 
higher than in October, 1950. The “B” index, which 
includes work in progress in house and shipbuilding, shows 
a rise of four points, from 143 to 147. Both indices are two 
points higher than in October, 19§0. 


= 


Steel output in November was at the rate of 16,437,000 
tons of steel ingots and castings. This figure was 
given as 15,437,000 tons in last week’s issue. 


* \ 


The two new Cunarders ordered for the Canadian service 
from John Brown and Co. of Clydebank—which last week 
also celebrated its shipbuilding centenary—will be of about 
20,000 gross tons each, and are for delivery in-1954-55. The 
total cost cannot be determined at this stage, but seems likely 
to exceed £4,500,000. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE KLINGER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


MR J. L. CALLOW’S SPEECH 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 


of The Klinger Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on. December 20th in 
Londen, Mr J. L. Callow (the chairman) 


presiding. 


In the course of his speech the chairman 


said :— 


Although the profit for the year before 


charging taxation is littke changed, the effect 
of increased taxation has been to reduce the 
net profit to £166,394, compared with 
£201,399 for the previous year. 


~ 


Since the last annual general meeting the 


issued capital has been increased from 


£164,750 to £494,250 as a result of the bonus 


issue of £164,750 and of the issue of a like 


amount of stock for cash. Your Board 
recommends the payment of a final dividend 


of 17 per cent., less income tax, making a 


total of 25 per cent., less imcome tax, for 
the year. If you approve the proposed divi- 
dend there will remain £129,418 to be carried 
forward to next year, as compared with 
£109,087 brought in from the preceding year. 


RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


Trading conditions during the year were 
greatly affected by the wide fluctuations in 
prices of raw materials. Your company 
anticipated the difficulties that would arise 
in the event of a sudden fall in prices, and 
as a result I am glad to say that the stock 
position remains sound, and it has not been 
necessary to make any provision in respect 
of raw material stocks on hand at Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, or on outstanding contracts. 
Further expansion of our business has again 
involved an increase in the amount of stock 
and work in progress. 

Despite the difficulties of the year, your 
company has pressed on with the programme 
of expansion, development and plant 
modernisation to which I have referred on 
previous occasions. During the year under 
review £143,720 has been expended on plant 
and machinery, making a total for the past 
three years of £497,291. The main knitting 
plant at Edmonton has been maintained at 
a high standard of efficiency and the ancillary 
departments of silk throwing, dyeing and 
finishing, printing and box-making have also 
had their share of capital expenditure and 
continue to make most useful contributions 
towards trading results. 

Development continues at Margate, where 
we-mow have nearly 400 employees and the 
original training centre premises are hand- 
ling an important part of our production. 
The main factory, which is being built for 
us by the Margate Corporation, although 
delayed, is now making more rapid progress, 
and we expect to commence production early 
in the New Year in the first portion of it. 
Production has already commenced in a 
subsidiary building which we have erected at 
the same site. . 

The quantities of hosiery produced during 
the year were, once more, larger than those 
of the previous year. The value of our sales 
was also greater, and our export sales have 
reached a new record level. Competition 
became keener in the later part of the year, 
and I must warn you that conditions in the 
hosiery trade have become noticeably more 
difficult in recent months. Export sales are 
harder to make, and the home market is also 
less responsive. We feel*confident, however, 
that the intensive development policy which 
we have followed will enable us to maintain 
our position in the industry. 

The report was adopted. 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth annual 
general meeting-of the proprietors of the 
National Bank of Scotland Limited, was 
held in the Bank’s Head Office, Edinburgh, 
on December 20th. 


Mr W. H. Fraser, W.S., chairman of the 
board, after stating that reference would be 
made later to a number of changes which 
had taken place in the Extra-ordinary Board, 
extended a hearty welcome to the Right 
Hon. Lord Rowallan, K.B.E., M.C., T.D.; 
D.L., who had accepted the invitation of 
the directors to fill the vacancy in the deputy 
governorship caused by the death of onel 
Sir Donald W. Cameron of Lochiel, K.T., 
C.M.G., whose passing they all so much re- 
gretted. Mr Fraser thereupon invited Lord 
Rowallan, in the absence overseas of the 
Governor, the Most Hon. The Marquess of 
Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L, GC.LE., © 
take the chair. 


Lérd Rowallan, after expressing the 
pleasure which his appointment as deputy 
governor had given him, then read the 
following addreds which had been prepared 
by the governor. 


THE BANK’S ACCOUNTS 


The balance sheet as at November 1, 1951, 
has features of which a little notice should 
be taken. In the first place the total of 
£119 million is the highest that has ever 
been attained in the bank’s history, and in 
the second place a new record has been 
created in advances and discounts which, 
amounting together to almost £30,200,000, 
are about £6,800,000 higher than a year ago, 
As has always been our practice, these 
advances are widely spread over many indus- 
tries and the bank has played a full part in 
supporting the export and import trades. 
The help extended to international commerce 
is further shown by the obligations under- 
taken on behalf of customers in the form of 
acceptances, endorsements, guarantees and 
other like commitments for over £9 million 
all, facilitating the free movement of goods 
the world over. 


Notwithstanding the large increase in 
advances, every care has been taken to 
preserve a strong liquid position, with imme- 
diate cash resources including treasury 
deposit receipts of over £35 million, equal to 
about 33 per cent, of deposits and note circu- 
lation. This liquidity was maintained by 
reducing the investments by £5,600,000 to 
£44 million. 

Profits at £294,000 are £6,000 lower, the 
reduction reflecting ever-increasing working 
costs, but only £102,900 is disiributed as 
dividend. Even although the financial out- 
look is clouded, the directors have felt 
justified in placing £75,000 to general reserve 
instead of, as they’might have done, allocat- 
ing this sum to inner reserves. For the rest 
£30,000 is applied to heritable property, 
£75,000 to pension fund and £10,000 to the 
staff widows’ fund. The balance carried for- 
ward is close on £120,000. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Despite a Severe winter and backward 
spring which in some districts entailed losses 
in sheep stocks nearly as heavy as in 1947, 
and although some hesitation is showing in 
the prospects for dairying, agriculture has on 
the whole had a reasonably successful year, 


and the same may also be said of the returns - 


earned by our fishing fleets who have fared 
better than in the past two years. - In ship- 
building and in all forms of engineering there 


short term interest rates, was °" 
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RECORD ADVANCES 
LORD ZETLAND’S ADDRESS 


is no dearth of orders, but supp! 


: ; of esse 
tial raw materials may be a limi: tae 
aes a es 
able © woollen 
trades are somewhat perplexed the rapid 
rise to heights previously unknown in the 
pa of wool which reached a peak in March, 
ollowed so soon after by an ; equally 
rapid fall, What everyone mu Po, a 
early return to stability for the reidatines 
of the price level are making it 6 !\icult to fy 
a proper basis on which the products of ou, 
Scottish mills, which form SO ¢ ferable 

share of our exports, can be so), E 

FINANCIAL SITUATION 

As bankers we have always felt ourselyes 
qualified to make some contribu:.on bearing 


upon the general financial situation, and 
from time to time comments have been 
offered from this chair that seemed to hold 


some grain of economic truth which had 
been rather lost sight of or perhaps but little 
emphasised elsewhere. Last year I sug- 
gested that much too little attention was 
being directed to the large excess of imports 
over exports, and only within the past few 
months has the magnitude of :h:s problem 
been publicly acknowledged. Indeed it js 
doubtful if the ordinary citizen has even yet 
grasped the full implications of the effect 
this situation will have on him personally. 
It is mo more possible in the national 
ing to avoid the consequences of 
overspending than it is in persona! house- 
keeping, and umless the public can be 
made to realise fully and quickly that for 
their own: immediate and future wellbeing 
a complete change of thought necessary, 
there will be little hope of solving the 


problems that arise from an excess of {1,000 
millions of imports over exports in the first 
ten months of the current year. [If remedial 
measures are not applied, if the ordinary 
tizen decides that everything must be a3 
ore, that way lies inflation on a scale 
this country has never known, and that way 
is the surest and quickest to increase the 
cost of living and to take away and nullify 
the social services on which so much store 
is laid. 
It is said the cost of imports is high be- 
cause prices in the countries of origin are 


high, but that is only half the truth. Had 
it been brought home in real carnest & 
‘everyone here after the devalusvon of ster- 
ling that salvation could be found only 
increased productivity, and | 1 deter- 
mined res been made, the pound 
sterling would have begun to Tf pape 
value would have improved as compared wit 


the dollar and other currencies, 1 tr 
in British prices would have © 2 ~ 
But the opportunity was lost, end with | 
good deal of faith in Britain s solvency. 


THE BANK RATE 
sddresses t0 


i in my 
I have not hesitated eap money 


ou in the to criticise the ¢ 
polit 0 gg eh the outcome of ho 
country’s monetary outlook under the tea 
of pot deal Chancellor of the I xchequet 
some five or six years ago. And ber" 
may have been thought to be t wires 
its advocates at the time, it » a" . 
it is now realised that in the cir agen 
of today its continuance would be ot a 
risky, but, in all probability faa! In ™ 
past the raising of the Bank ol En wer 
count rate, which sets the slanc' Poet 
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on for the regulation of credit. More 
ily it seems to have been forgotten that 
. has its price and that it cannot be had, 
ated, without cost for the mere asking. 


the raising of the bank rate, modest 
, an increase of 4-per cent may be, 
that that day is over. It means that 
once again is to have some value and 
ures that a much more careful account 
xen of all expenditure, whether national, 
: personal. It is a forgotten truth that 
,oney and high prices never go together 
‘he raising of the bank rate is a clear 
ng that the carefree days of cheap, or 
money are passing away. 


BANK’S IMPORTANT ROLE 


s to be hoped that the real significance 
e gesture by the Chancellor of the 
equer on November 7th will not be lost 
the public. In bringing it home to them 
anks have an important, indeed an 
tial, part to play—a part which in our 
case is emphasised by the very feature 
r balance sheet of which we are 
ally and very rightly proud, namely, the 


record size of the e under the head of 
advances to which I have already directed 
your attention. For the message flashed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by his action 
on November 7th to bankers all over the 
country is that in their dealings with their 
customers, they should serve as interpreters 
of the monetary policy upon which the 
country is now embarking. 


It may well be that the task entrusted to 
them will prove neither easy, nor agreeable, 
for it will mez. that facilities for credit will 
be more costry and less easily granted than 
in’ the recent past. Nevertheless, I cannot 
overstress the importance of its conscientious 
discharge if the policy which it represents is 
to meet with success. We may at least claim 
that the omens are encouraging, for sterling 
is already beginning to command a new 
respect in the markets of the world. 

In conclusion, Lord Zetland announced 
his’ retirement from the position of governor. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions were passed approving the ap- 

intment of Lord Rowallan as governor and 

rd Balfour of Burleigh as deputy governor. 





NYASALAND RAILWAYS LIMITED 


INCREASED GOODS AND PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


HIGHER GROSS REVENUE 


MR W. M. CODRINGTON’S STATEMENT 


e twentieth annual general meeting of 
land Railways Limited, was held on 
mber 21st, in London. 

W. M. Codrington, C.M.G., M.C., 
airman and managing director, pre- 


1¢ following is an extract from his circu- 
} Statement:-—— 

uring 1950 increases -in goods and pas- 
ers carried, and im revenues earned jus- 
! the faith on which, several years ago, 


« had based our plahs for the increase of 


equipment of the railway and the devel- 
ent of the facilities offered to its cus- 
rs, For the volume of the protectorate’s 

continued to expand during the year, 
the tonnage of goods carried by the rail- 
; increased from 178,000 tons in 1949 to 


*.000 tons im the year under review. Gross 


ngs from this source rose from £302,000 
375.000. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


our revenue account you will see that 
provision for renewals has risen by some 
‘.000 compared with the previous year. 


provision is calculated as a percentage - 


¢ original cost of our various assets based 
ew estimated “life”: and, as the pro- 
on of our plant acquired at high prices 
ses, SO must our renewals provision 
But the original cost of those of our 
which were-acquired before the war is 

a fraction of what it would cost to re- 
ce them at present-day prices, Provision 
\, therefore, be made towards filling this 
Vhis year we have been able to allocate 

t his purpose the slightly larger sum of 


‘he considerable capital expenditure now 
2 incurred results in an abnormal tax 
‘f by way of initial allowances in the 
od immediately following installations. 
rebef will be nullified by smaller allow- 
and higher taxation liability in later 
An amount of £26,115, based on the 


initial allowances, has accordingly been 
placed to tax equalisation reserve to ensure 
that future years will only carry their proper 
share of taxation lability. 


After payment of interest on the 3} per 
cent. first debenture stock and provision for 
renewals and increased cost of replacements, 
there is available for interest on the 5 per 
cent. bridge debenture stock the sum of 
£54,616, which is derived from the earnings 
of the Zambesi Bridge and its South 
Approach: the earnings of the bridge con- 
tributed £50,872 of this sum compared with 
£19,743, in the previous year, when our sub- 
sidiary company, the Central Africa Railway, 
found it necessary to bring to charge two 
years’ Mocambique taxes in order that its 
revenue account should — the full tax 
liability on its profits to date. 

The full interest on the income debenture 
stocks—which, as you are aware, will be con- 
solidated into one class as soon as the legal 
formalities can be completed—requires some 
£158,000 ; and, in view of constantly rising 
prices, allocations to special replacement 
reserve must be increaséd in future years. 
Unless, therefore, a considerable volume of 
remunerative traffic, such as high-grade 
minerals, arises—and of this there ee 
tunately, no prospect at present—I that 
our shareholders must continue to exercise 
patience for some years to come. 


In the balance sheet you will see that our 
trade investments have risen. This is due to 
a decision to co-operate with other large 
users in the colony in schemes for the 
mechanised production of maize. We took 
this step because it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to ensure a regular supply of 
the considerable quantities of meal which we 
need for rationing our African staff. 


NCREASED CARRYING CAPACITY 


~The new bridge across the Shire River at 
Chiromo was opened at the beginning of the 
year. This ena through running 10 
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Nyasaland to be resumed. That so little delay 


occurred in the ing of the ever-increas- 
ing traffics during the period of the construc- 
tion of the bridge is a tribute to those who 
laboured to devise and work the emergency 
ferry service. The arrival in Africa of seven 
new “G” class engines, together with new 
covered and open wagons and six tank Cars, 


greatly increased the carrying capacity of the . 


railway and ensured the swift loading and 
dispatch in the early months of the year of a 
large tonnage of famine relief maize, as well 
as the speedier clearance of import traffics 
from the Port of Beira. The backlog of im- 
ports at the Port of Beira, awaiting railage 
to Nyasaland, at the beginning of the year 
amounted to over 6,000 tons, but by the end 
of the year this had been reduced to a mere 
180 tons, and be estan ome —_ in so 
ha ition ing able to meet wag 
conieniniite in Beira within 24 hours. 


The tobacco export traffic carried was only 
some 1,500 tons or 9 per cent. less than, the 
record of the previous year. The combined 
export tonnage of tea and tobacco, the two 
main cash crops of the territory, proved to be 
a record. Increased areas are being planted 
and the Protectorate’s commerce is Ccontinu- 
ing to expand. We can, therefore, look for- 
ward to still heavier traffics in the future. 


As the revenue accounts shows, our ¢x- 
penses continued to rise. Expenditure under 
all headings was higher, with one welcome 
exception—a decrease in miscellaneous ex- 
penses of £34,000, due, chiefly, to the fact 
that with the arrival of our new locomotives 
it was no longer necessary to incur hire 
charges. ‘The additional staff required to 
cope with increasing traffics ; higher -salaries 
and wages ; the continually costs of all 
stores and materials ; all these factors com- 
pelled us at last to introduce a general in- 
crease in rates which became effective in 


of this year. If, as we traffics 
ps fir is shauld ‘help us to 


vice, handled a record 
wa 


‘Albion lorries did excellent service in the 


carriage of mail and perishables. Similarly, 


‘at the government’s request, a large tonnage 


g. 


maize-‘was carried by road to famine- 
stricken areas. 


tter and we are i 
that during the next year the-quality of the 
former will be much improved. 


Whether regarded from the wider point of . 


view of Central Africa as a whole, or from 
its narrower aspect in relation to the future 
of Nyasaland, the White Papers on federa- 
tion prepared by the Conference of Colonial 
Officials will rank high as a piece of political 
and economic research. Under the sug- 
gested schemes, railway affairs would fail 


within the purview of the proposed Federal” 


Government, to whom the benefits and 
obligations of our contracts with the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and the 
Nyasaland Government would presumably 
be transferred. As you will have learned 
from the Press, after a conference at the 
Victoria Falis, consideration of the scheme 
has, for the present, been deferred. 
The report and accounts were adopted, 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-cighth annual general meeting 
of The Standard Motor Company, Limited, 
was held on December 19th at Coventry, Mr 
C. J. Band (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The Chairman ‘said: It affords me great 
pleasure to preside at this annual general 
meeting and to propose the adoption of the 
directors’ report and the balance sheet and 
accounts for the past financial year of the 
company. 

Before making any comments on_ the 
accounts, I feel I: must refer to the great 
loss sustained by the board and the company 
from the death of our colleague, Ernest John 
Corbett. Many stockholders will know that 
he took the greatest possible interest in the 
affairs of the company, and was held in high 
regard not only by the members of the board 
but also by the executive staff and employees 
of the company. 

I feel sure you will agree that the balance 
sheet provides a very healthy picture of the 
company’s resources. 

I can safely assure stockholders that all 
fixed assets are maintained in good order, 
and you will no doubt be satisfied that their 
real value in terms of replacement cost is 
considerably higher than the figures appear- 
ing in the balance sheet. 

The item under trade investments shows 
a substantial increase due to the company’s 
development in overseas markets. Net cur- 
rent assets have increased by nearly one 
million pounds. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, it 
has been thought advisable this year to place 
a sum of £250,000 to reserve for contingen- 
cies, to cover any losses that may arise in 
connection with overseas trading. 


TAXATION PROVISION 


Stockholders will observe that £1,290,000 
has been provided for taxation out of the 
profit for the year, representing more than 
60 per cent. of that profit. It is apparent 
that the increased cost of replacing plant, 
together with this high taxation, is now mak- 
ing it impossible for companies to retain 
sufficient profits for normal replacements and 
expansion, and is compelling industry to seek 
more Capital for these purposes. The effect 
of this is cumulative, in that industry must 
then earn more profit to pay dividends on the 
further capital it seeks. It is hoped that the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
able, before long, to ease the tax burden from 
which we are all at present suffering ; this is 
destroying initiative, paralysing incentive and, 
by contributing to the present high cost of 
living, is adding to production costs, making 
British industry less competitive in overseas 
markets. 

The company is now actively engaged on 
the preparation of the manufacture of the 
Rolls-Royce “ Avon” engine for H.M. Gov- 
ernment. Sir John will make further refer- 
ence to this when seconding this proposal. 


OWNERS’ WIDESPREAD SATISFACTION 


Our cars are giving widespread satisfac- 
tion to owners all over the world and the 
tractor side of the business has continued to 
grow at a great pace. 

Our relationship with Harry Ferguson, 
Limited, is naturally, excellent, and your 
board is considering ways of further cement- 
ing the ties which inevitably bind our two 
organisations. 

Your directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 12 per cent., less tax, on the 
enlarged capital of the company absorbing 


A RECORD YEAR 
MR C. J. BAND’S SPEECH 


£323,032 and the allocation of £135,000 to 
the employees’ special fund. 


DIVIDEND RESTRAINT 


For some years directors have been urged 
to exercise restraint in the payment of divi- 
dends and you are all aware that the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer threatened to 
introduce legislation imposing a limitation on 
dividends. I think I can safely claim that 
your directors have always exercised restraint 
in dividends recommended, 

At the same time, they are very conscious 
of the fact that stockholders are entitled to 
fair treatment and to share in the benefit 
accruing from their investments and the suc- 
cessful trading of the business belonging to 
them. 

The impression appears to be prevalent in 
many quarters and particularly among poli- 
ticians that the stockholders in well-known 
companies consist of a comparatively few 
people who reap all or most of the profits 
made by such companies. I thought it might 
be of interest to you if I gave you a few 
facts. The number of stockholders on the 
register of the Standard Company is about 
12,000, of which the preponderance hold be- 
tween £100 and £500 capital. 

Among the larger shareholders are trust 
companies, insurance compani¢s and similar 
institutions and of course they represent 
hundreds of thousands of their own share- 
holders. 

Sir John will be seconding my proposition 
and will have some remarks to make about 
the employees’ special fund. 

Last year I stated that under Sir John’s 
leadership, initiative and foresight greater 
achievements would be made by the com- 
pany and I think stockholders will agree that 
my forecast has been completely justified. 


SIR JOHN BLACK ON PRODUCTION 


Sir John Black (deputy-chairman and 
managing director) said: 

The financial year, which ended in August 
last, and which has been reviewed with such 
clarity by the chairman, was a record one for 
the company both in turnover and in output, 
each of. these having increased by some 40 
per cent., and I wish to acknowledge with 
grateful thanks the efforts of my colleagues, 
the staff and everyone employed in The 
Standard Motor Company for their individual 
contribution towards this achievement. 

You will remember that at our last annual 
meeting I said that, provided no unforeseen 
circumstances arose, and provided there was 
no further cut in the allocation of sheet steel, 
the planned output would be 144,000 units. 
As it unfortunately happened, there. were 
reductions beginning in the spring of this year 
in supplies of steel. This affected our out- 
put, but nevertheless we did in fact produce 
136,972 units. We know that there will be 
problems of shortages of raw materials in the 
Current year, but we have made a very good 
start. It is, however, -very difficult to plan 
our total programme because we cannot be 
sure what effect the Defence Programme will 
have upon the supply position, but if our 
present rate of production of 300 Ferguson 
tractors and 250 cars a day is maintained— 
there will be very little difference in the total 
output achieved between this year and last, 
I would here remind you that we are also 
playing an important part in the Defence 
Programme, to which I shall refer later. 


THE FERGUSON TRACTOR 
The manufacture of the Ferguson Tractor 


has now become the larger part o 
ness, and I am glad to tel! 
demand throughout the world 
be far greater than the supply In man} 
Overseas markets we are receiving the a 
operation of foreign Governments by thes 
willingness to make available the currency for 
the importation of these tractors. This, in 
itself, is proof of the satisfactic; aie 


Our busi- 
that the 


mntinues to 


oe ‘ 1 these pro- 
ducts are giving to their farmers, and also of 
the contribution those farmers a;¢ making to 


the production of more abundant and cheaper 
food. ‘ 

The export of Standard and ‘| riumph cars 
continues on a satisfactory basis, bur pro- 
blems are arising in several markets which 
may prevent the achievements of our high 
percentage record of 80.7 per cent. during 
the past year. We realise that it is our duty 
to export to our greatest capacity, and to earn 
as much foreign currency as is possible. Our 
overseas associated companies in Australia, 
South Africa and India are playing a very 
important part in this all-out effort of 
exploration, and they are justifying the con- 
fidence that we have placed in those who 
direct them. Nor do we forget the contri- 
bution which many of our overseas distribu- 
tors are making, particularly those where 
assembly plants have been established under 
their control. Our suppliers too have played 
a major rele during the past year, and are 
responsible in no small way for the figures 
that are before you. We thank them and our 
distributors at home and overseas tor their 
tremendous efforts. 


“AVON” TURBO JET ENGINE 


Stockholders are aware that H.M. Govern- 
ment has entrusted the company with the 
manufacture of the Rolls-Royce “Avon” 
turbo jet engine. We are proud to have been 
given this task, which will add greatly to the 
important work already being undertaken by 
your directors, our management and staff. I 
would like to pay a tribute to those who have 
so willingly accepted the many extra duties 
which this work will entail. 

This “ Avon” engine production has made 
it necessary for the company to undertake 
a large building programme by the erection 
of an entirely new factory of some 500,000 
sq. ft. at Liverpool. To this new factory 
will be transferred all our spares and service 
facilities. This will release sufficient ara 
in our Coventry factories for us to install oe 
equipment needed for the manufacture ¢ 
the “ Av6n” engine. We have not forgotten 
that it is also necessary for us to continue ( 
develop our products and at the proper time 
we shall be ready to start production of new 
models of both cars and tractors. 

During the past year all our employers 
‘have been able to share in the prosperity 
the company by substantially increased = 
ings in reward for greater output. I am gia 
to know that the extension of the holiday 
period to fourteen days—which we itte 
duced last summer—has been amp'y justified 
I sincerely hope that stockholders will — 
mously agree to the proposal [0 ra — 
£135,000 to the employees’ special rund, oa 
I wish to draw your attention to the fact ; 
this sum of money is related to the directors 
recommendation for the distribution of dvr 
dend. If you approve this sum o! £1354 , 
the company will have allocated 2 tol 
£690,000 to the fund since its inception. 2 
am sure that the creation of this fund, 4° 
the company’s generous contribution Me fe 
have been sincerely appreciated oY ® 


ees. 
"Poe reper and accounts were :dopted. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY, LIMITED © 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


MR A. E. WILEY’S SPEECH 


The fiftv-first annual meeting of Ansells 
very, Limited, was held on Decem- 
21st at the Farcroft Hotel, Handsworth, 
mingham, Mr A. E. Wiley, chairman and 

t managing director, presiding. 

(he Chairman, in the course of his speech, 

: The year under review has been one 

of difficulties and a period of rising 
ts, which naturally affected the trading 
fits of the group. 

The trading profit of the group amounts 

£1,591,833, an increase over the previous 

r of £128,499. This increased profit is 

result of the continued popularity of 
company’s products, and the success 
expenditure made on the purchase of new 
ensed properties within the past two or 
> years coming into full earning capa- 

) ; this trend, your Board hope, will con- 

I hope you will consider the result 
the year to be satisfactory. 

The net profits show a decrease over the 

evious year of £3,278. ‘This is brought 

t mainly by continued penal taxation, 
ch absorbs £810,530, being £109,491 
ore than last year. 

The results during the year were also 
flected by thé continual rise in costs of 
brewing materials, wages and, in fact, almost 
every item which is purchased by your com- 
pany. You will also observe in the con- 
solidated profit and loss account that 

quisition expenses in respect of Lloyds 
Newport), Limited, amounting to £12,436, 
have been written off. The total disposable 
balance is £760,606, and after making the 
uggested appropriations this leaves 

245,264 to be carried forward to next year’s 
ccount. 


LICENSING PLANNING 


The negotiations which we, and other 
members of the Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Wholesale Brewers’ Association 
are carrying on with the Licensing Plan- 
mhig Committees of Birmingham and 
Coventry, are proceeding slowly but satis- 
factorily. There are many difficulties to be 
faced, but we are sure that our continued 
o-operation with these committees will see 
them overcome in due course. 

We, and the Licensing Planning Com- 
nittees themselves, may feel some frustration 
t the absence of a finally agreed plan for the 
censing planning of any substantial part 
{ either of these cities, but, on the other 
hend, it is of course clear that even were 

h a plan settled there seems, in these 

s, little chance of its being put into effect 

1 many years. We are given little hope 

dtaining building licences for some time 
© come, but nevertheless it is of the utmost 
ortance to us that the correct number of 
s tor hcensed premises shall be definitely 
rved on-all areas being replanned, and 
work with these Committees, and with 

ner local authorities, aims at securing that 
shall be done. 


EXPANSION IN SOUTH WALES 


previous meetings I have mentioned 

your Board had acquired various 

nsed properties in South Wales. Most 

ol these houses have now been trading for 

«ve months or more, so we have had an 

“pportunity of finding out whether our beers 

© popular in that area. I am very pleased 

y that in every instance they have been 
Profitable undertakings, 

_ Jur products having proved so popular 

5 South Wales, -your directors deemed it 

sable, when possible, to increase their 


tO «< 


interests there. When, theretore, an oppor- 
tunity arose of purchasing the ordinary 
share capital of Messrs. Lloyds (Newport), 
Limited, they considered it would turn out 
a good investment. The assets include 
some 120 licensed houses, most of them in 
industrial areas, a brewery, well equipped, 
and also a modern bottling stores. 


TORQUAY 


The “ Victoria Hotel,” Torquay, has been 
trading since October of last year, but some 
little time must elapse before we feel the full 
results of our efforts. We have had many 
complimentary letters, both from home ang 
abroad, which reflects great credit on the 
manager and staff of the hotel. 

Penns Hall has also fully come up to our 
expectations and has more than justified the 
expenditure in converting the old hall into a 
small residential hotel. 

Our recent acquisitions in small hotels, 
such as the “ Castlecroft ” and “ Park Hall,” 
in the Wolverhampton area, have also proved 
to be successful ventures. Your Board con- 
sider the catering side of the business to be 
most important, and we hope conditions 
will become easier in obtaining the necessary 
permits; as it is the intention of your direc- 
tors to give very careful consideration to this 
trade, as they feel there is an increasing 
demand for the supply of food and snacks 
to customers when taking refreshment. 


MR WALTER SCOTT’S REMARKS 


Mr Walter Scott, J.P. (deputy-chairman 
and joint managing director), in the course 
of his speech said: When in May the price of 
beer had to be increased to meet the rising 
costs of brewing and retailers, at the same 
time we increased the strength of our beers, 
and although this did not increase our trade, 
we had to pay extra beer duty for the 
improvement. It also altered the ratio of 
wholesale profit to that of the retail, and if it 
had not been for the advantage we received in 
our managed houses the total profit would 
have been much less. Our free trade cus- 
tomers and tenants have obtained a decided 
advantage in the deal. 

Since then the new season’s barley has had 
a phenomenal rise of from £2 to £3 per 
quarter, and hops have increased by over £5 
per cwt., so that the existing disparity will 
be much accentuated. 

In taking the decision to recommend a 
a modest increase in the dividend the direc- 
tors were conscious that in every other direc- 
tion where services were rendered to the 
company some extra compensation had been 
paid for those services. Whether by reason 
of increases in wages, salaries, freight, coal, 
gas, electricity and all supplies by ancillary 
trades such as farmers, engineers, professional 
fees, etc., and last but not least the extor- 
tional demands for beer duty and other 
direct taxes which this year have cost over 
£9 million for the Group—all have benefited 
with the exception of the stockholders, who 
provide the capital and reserves upon which 
we depend for meeting these liabilities, so 
the directors make no apology for taking this 
opportunity of proposing a small increase in 
the dividend, which I hope will be acceptabl 
to the stockholders. . 

The crippling effect of taxation is rapidly 
reducing our capabilities of meeting such 
heavy demands and serving the public with 
the quality they naturally expect for the price 
they have to pay through the heavy beer 
duty. 

The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 


GOOD TRADING RESULTS 


The sixty-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this Company was held on 
December 21st in London. Mr Francis W. 
Douse, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. : 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to March 31, 1951: 
The company’s trading for the year has pro- 
duced good results. In Ceylon a tea crop 
of 5,160,134 Ib. was obtained, as against a 
crop last year of 5,388,683 Ib. This was 
below expectations and the decrease was the 
result of unusually bad weather conditions 
and varying degrees of Blister Blight on six 
of the company’s estates. On the remaining 
six estates, where conditions were more 
normal, an increased crop was harvested. The 
average yield was 651 Ib. per acre, compared 
with the record of 675 lb. per acre last 
season. 


CROP SALES : 


Approximately 40 per cent. of the crop 
was sold forward under contract and the 
remainder was disposed of either by 
deliveries to the Mimistry of Food or in the 
open market. The average price realised 
per lb. was 36.087d., compared with 32.88d. 
per Ib. for 1950. Good crops of rubber and 
cocoa were obtained. Although they form 
only a small part of the company’s products 
they were sources of additional profit, 

Again a record crop was harvested in 
Mauritius during the season 1950-51— 
456,000 tons of sugar being produced, as 
against 416,000 tons for the previous year. 
The share of this company and its subsidiary, 
Mon Tresor and Mon Desert Limited, was 
57,000 tons, as against 53,000 tons last year. 
The net price realised was approximately 
£28 per ton, as against £25 per ton last year. 

The trading profit of the company and its 
subsidiaries amounted to £916,677, including 
£36,684 surplus realised on the crop of the 
previous year. This compares with a trading 
- of £747,774 for the year ended March 

1, 1950. The directors have pleasure in 
recommending a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
making 30 per cent. for the year on £650,000 
of ordinary stock capital, as against the same 
dividend on £600,000 stock last year. 


BONUS ISSUE 


It had been the intention of the directors 
to repeat the bonus issue of last year by 
capitalising the remaining £50,000 of the 
share premium account, but on further con- 
sideration they decided to approach H.M. 
Treasury ‘for permission to capitalise 
sufficient of the reserves of the company to 
increase the issued capital from £650,000 to 
£1. million. The consent of the HM. 
Treasury was obtained. 

In consequence they recommend that 
£350,000 of the company’s reserves (being 
£226,550 surplus on realisation of a .sub- 
sidiary company, £50,000 share premium 


account and £73,450 of the general reserve) 


should be capitalised and applied in i 
up in full 1,400,000 new ordinary pre ‘ot 
5s. each, to be issued to the ordinary stock- 
holders on the basis of seven new ordinary 
shares for every thirteen 5s. units of ordinary 
stock now held. 

Again a good crop is predicted for Mauritius, 
and it is anticipated that a satisfactory price 
for 1952 will be obtained. As regards Ceylon, 
present aoe are that there will be an 
increase in the company’s tea crop. Average 

ces realised to date, however, have not 
on quite so good as for last season. 
_ The report was adopted and the bonus 
issue approved. 


mgr 
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‘BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL WORKS 


LIMITED 


EFFECT OF DENATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 
MR J. W. GARTON ON GROUP’S OUTLOOK 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Limited, was 
held on December 19th in Sheffield, Mr J. 
W. Garton (chairman) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the report and 


account 


You will recall that at the extraordinary 
general meeting on January 8, 1951, sanc- 
tion was given to a reorganisation of your 
group so as to enable the parent company 
and its non-steel making subsidiaries to re- 
main outside the terms of the Iron and Steel 
Act, 1949. Following the reorganisation the 
whole of the issued share capital of Brown 
Bayley Steels, Limited, which took over the 
steel making business of the group at January 
8, 1951, vested in the Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration of Great Britain on February 15, 
i951, and your company received as com- 
pensation £1,128,750 (nominal) of British 
Iron and Steel 3} per cent. guaranteed stock 
1979/81. . 


RETURN TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The new government has stated that the 
steel industry will be returned to private en- 
terprise, and that a bill for this purpose will 
%¢ introduced early next year. In view of 
these circumstances, your directors are of 
the opinion that no action should at present 
be taken which might prejudice the re- 
ibsorption of Brown Bayley Steels, Limited, 
into your group and, accordingly, after con- 
sultation with the joint committee of the 
Association of Investment Trusts and the 
investment protection committee of the 
British Insurance Association representing a 
substantial proportion of the preference share 
capital, proposals for the repayment of the 
preference shares at 35s, per share are being 
deferred. Your directors have, however, now 
undertaken to submit these proposals before 
December 31, 1952. 


During the course of the negotiations with 
the government resulting in the transfer of 
your company’s steel making business to 
Brown Bayley Steels, Limited, an undertak- 
ing was given to the Minister of Supply that 
the name of Brown Bayley’s Steel, Works, 
Limited, would be changed to avoid con- 
fusion with that of Brown Bayley Steels, 
Limited. A request has been made to the 
Minister of Supply to relieve your company 
of this obligation, and subject to his permis- 
sion, the proposal to change the name of your 
company will be held in abeyance. 


ASSETS POSITION 


You will see from the statement included 
in the report now under review, that the net 
book value of the assets transferred to Brown 
Bayley Steels, Limited, as at January 8, 1951, 
amounted to £2,675,084. When compared 
with the nominal value of the compensation 
received in respect of the issued share capital 
of that company this resulted in a loss of 
£1,546,341. This sum has been written off 
against the accumulated reserves, including 
that in respect of future taxation which fol- 
lowing the normal taxation “ business cessa- 
tion rules” is now no longer required, leav- 
ing general reserves retained by Brown 
Bayley’s Steel Works, Limited, at £684,266. 


Turning now to the balance sheet of the 
parent company, you will observe that the 
assets consist principally of investments in 
subsidiary companies and our holding of 


British Iron and Steel stock received as com- 
pensation for the vesting of the steel making 
business. An additional 69 shares have been 
purchased: in The Farnley Iron Company, 
Limited. In the case of The Hoffmann Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, 2,550 additional 
ordinary shares had already been purchased 
at July 31, 1951, Since that date I am able 
to tell you that a further 37,450 ordinary 
shares have been purchased, making our 
holding in that company 300,000 ordinary 
shares, i.c., 60 per cent. of the issued ordinary 
share capital. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated balance sheet reflects 
again the changes which flow from the sale 
of our steel making business, and I think 
calls for little comment at this stage. As The 
Hoffman Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
is, following our normal practice, omitted 
from the consolidation, the figures refer in 
the main to The Farniey Iron Company, 
Limited, and its subsidiaries, and Brown 
Bayley’s (South Africa) (Pry.), Limited. 


In the consolidated profit and loss account 
the trading result has been-split between that 
arising from the steel making business up to 
and including January 7th and that which 
arises for a full year from our subsidiaries. 
The figure of income from quoted invest- 
ments is higher following the inclusion of the 
interest on the newly acquired British Iron 
and Steel 34 per cent. stock. The other 
figures in this account reflect, of course, the 
changed circumstances of the company and 
call for no specific comment. I would, how- 
eyer, mention that the remuneration both by 
-way of fees and other emoluments of direc- 
tors in so far as concerns payments made by 
the parent company, refer wholly to the 
period ended on January 7, 1951. 


You will observe that out of the profits of 
the steel making business earned up to 
January 7th, a sum was retained to cover the 
dividends on the whole of the share capital 
of the parent company from August 1, 1950, 
to February 14, 1951, both dates inclusive. 
The remainder of those profits fell into the 
general assets of Brown Bayley Steels, 
Limited, and vested in the Iron and Steel 
oe of Great Britain on February 15, 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Again the consolidated balance sheet of 
The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, is produced as part of the year’s 
report, and as you will see that company has 
had a very successful year ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. The company continues to 
maintain its eminent position in the bearing 
industry. 

The South African Company has had a 
record year; however, export restrictions 
from the United Kingdom are at present 
severely curtailing their sales. Every effort 
is being made but it cannot be expected that 
they will maintain the turnover of last year, 


The Stainless Steel Fabrication Works in 
Leeds has again done well, continuing the 


steady improvement to which I have referred 
in my last two statements. Consideration has 
been given to a scheme of development 
which will assist this company in Meeting 
the ever increasing demands for stainless 
steel products. This scheme will be imple- 
mented as soon as conditions permit, 
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I cannot comment on the presen. acrieiy:.. 
of our late steel subsidiary, yet [ ar. sire 
will be interested to know tha: » ., 0 
time of its transfer under the [roy, o»4 ¢.., 


*, 1951 


Act, 1949, on February 15, 19s), 
maint its uction and | Keck 

It is very d It at this time to fore ‘et 
the future of your group. [ an however. 
although continuing to keep :h- situation 
under consideration, firmly of opinion 
that until such time as the < of i 
present government’s proposals clear. it 

_umwise to take any which 
might prejudice the ability of yo ompany 
to take advantage of those pro; F in 
assure you that should the positon warran: 
such a course, consideration wo e piven 
to the issue of an interim statem Pa 

The report and accounts were opted ang 


Mr Harry Bull, the retiring dire 
elected, 


W2s f 





THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED EXPORT AND HOME 


TURNOVER 

The ninetieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
Limited, was held on December 20th, a 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, K BE. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
The increase in the trading protit during the 
past year is the difference between / 2,109,922 
and £1,470,531—£639,391l—and that growth 
in trading profit folpws a very substantial 
increase in turnover, both expor: and home 

Taxation bears heavily on the Group at 
£1,420,000 in the past year. Vhe net profit 
was £680,162, as compared with / 604,606 
Those now responsible for governing our 
country have the task of putting our house 
in order and restoring our country (0 its right- 
ful, proper and prosperous place among the 
nations of the world. In my view, the key- 
note must rest on production and still more 
production, and the problem of rising costs 
must be solved. This can best be achieved 
under circumstances where the minimum o! 
control and restriction exist and where .- 
centives are to be found for ai! a: all levels 

During the year under review we have 
produ at Hoopers what mig easily be 
described as the most beautiful car that has 
so far been produced. I am quite sure that 


it will enhance the already high prestige of 
our products resulting in a steadily increas 
ing flow of dollar and other desirable cur- 
rency to this country. 


Output of motor-cycles and sicycles. at 
Small Heath has once again been a record. 
The taking over of the Triumph Engineer 


ing Company gives us a very comprehensive 
range of motor-cycles. 
The chairman then reviewed 
widespread activities of the group 
The report was adopted. 3 
Replying to a vote of thanks, tie chairman 
said : — 
We have something like 1(,')0 — 
holders, and I think it is a very gr¢1' comply 
ment that there are very few of thon gathered 


detail the 


here today, because it shows th m these 
busy days have every confideace m out 
ility to their affairs. 

There has been a lot of talk recently about 
large shareholdings, and it has de suggeste 
in various quarters that in man) great com- 
panies there are only a few large s! ircholders 

_ it may, therefore, be of conside: inte 
to note in our case that out of our 100° 
who hold 


s there are about 9,00 
less than £300 of stock each. 
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COMBINED EGYPTIAN MILLS, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULT 
LT.-COL. SIR JOHN REYNOLDS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-second ordinary annual meet- 

of Combined Egyptian Mills, Limited, 

. held on December 21 in Manchester, 

utenant-Colonel Sir John Reynolds, 

M.B.E., J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 

nt which had been circulated with the 

port and accounts :— 

‘The gross trading profits for the year at 
2,507,964, compared with £1,252,242 in 
1950, constitutes a record and, were it not so 
mortgaged to taxation, would have streng- 
hened your company immensely, giving 

ided security to shareholder, wage-earner, 
nd management alike. It is a sad commen- 

ry on much uninformed thinking that chair- 
men feel an obligation to explain away 
.ausfactory profits, and much good will have 
cen done when it becomes generally appre- 

ted that security of employment depends 
largely on profit. 

Before the war, to build and equip a mill 
of 100,000 new ring spindles, would have cost 
bout £550,000, which figure if raised out of 
earnings required a profit of about £730,000 
before deduction of tax at the then ruling rate 
of the day. To build and equip a similar size 
ring mill today would cost £1,450,000 and 
such is taxation that a profit of more than 
/ 2,500,000 would be required to find this 
sum. This illustration will, I hope, show why 
onservation of cash is imperative and pru- 
dence in dividend inevitable. 

We have accumulated £1,000,000 of tax 
reserve certificates towards our liabilities for 
taxation in 1952 and 1953. In view of this 
bsorption of cash in preparation for tax pay- 
ment and the high prices of stocks of our raw 
naterials and fimished products the cash 

sition at £831,250 is not unsatisfactory. 

In my last statement I emphasised. the need 
of conserving resources, both to enable the 
financing of cotton and yarn.at prices several 
times those of prewar and to provide funds 
ior moderhisation, etc. At the same time I 
expressed the board’s appreciation of the 
ordinary shareholder’s not unnatural pre- 
dilection for higher dividends through which 

one he feels the increasing strength of the 
company instead of reading about it in the 
balance sheet. 

Your directors therefore recommend a divi- 

nd of 8 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 

ch at the same time carries the preference 
iock dividend to 74 per cent. 


POSITION RELIEVED BY NEW COTTON CROP 


Last year I stated that we believed our raw 
colton supplies to be secure. I am glad to 
y that has proved correct. None the less, 
ortage of high-grade cotton in the Egyptian 
op has called for ingenuity on the part of 
ir managers to assure the full maintenance 
© our standard qualities. The arrival of the 
new crop has now relieved this position and 
se see no reason for further anxiety, unless 
politcal trouble intervenes. Very wide fluctu- 
ions both in market price and differences 
(ween various qualities have thrown a con- 
ierable burden on all concerned and I am 
crateful to our Liverpool office for the guid- 
nce and help they have given on this tech- 
| side of our business. 


RAW COTTON COMMISSION 


The Raw Cotton ission have recently 
modified slightly method of buying 
‘2ypuian cotton and we are hopeful that the 
‘csults will prove at least a small step towards 
‘otaining a better and more regular quality. 
‘ie recent Government statement presages 

‘ eventual return to freer trading in our raw 


material. While I continue to believe bulk 
buying to be undesirable, especially under 
political aegis, I would like to pay tribute to 
the co-operative spirit of the Raw Cotton 
Commission who have endeavoured to meet 
the trade as far as they are able. We would 
welcome the return t6 closer contact between 
ourselves and the country of origin of our 
cotton which freer marketing will permit, but 
recognise that the re-establishment of a really 
free market will not be achieved without diffi- 
culties. Time will, I’m afraid, show that it 
is less easy to rebuild a market than it was 
to destroy it. 

The Raw Cotton Commission cover scheme 
has proved of great benefit to the trade 
because all purchases and sales are automati- 
cally covered and hedged. Therefore, unlike 
some other sections of the textile trade 
declines in prices of our raw material cause us 
no direct cash loss. The dislocation of the 
scheme before an alternative had been pro- 
vided would be a serious blow. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


The present Anglo-Egyptian political situa- 
tion may give rise to some feeling of anxiety 
in the minds of our shareholders as to our 
cotton supplies. We have, over a long period 
of years, made it our policy where raw cotton 
is concerned not to be tied to one country of 
supply, or, in other words, not to have all 
our eggs in one basket. However, it is no 
good pretending that we should not suffer 
very serious inconvenience if the supply of 
Egyptian cotton were suspended. is 
equally no doubt that we should be able to 
obtain suitable cottons and also to extend 
our usage of artificial fibres to keep our 
spindles running. We hope and believe, 
however, that the preponderance of our busi- 
ness will remain unaffected. 

The number of workers in our mills is the 
highest since the early period of the war. We 
are glad to record better incoming of school 
leavers, sufficient, in fact, at the moment to 
balance the inevitable year-to-year was . 
Even so, the inability of some of our 
to keep machinery fully staffed and running 
full time makes it essential for us to press 
continually for more labour. We employ an 
appreciable number of foreign workers, but 
the available source is now coming to an end. 

The current year’s working at 87.02 
cent. capacity compares favourably with last 
year’s figures of 82.73 per cent. In this we 
are maintaining steady progress, and our 
production of yarn is a postwar record. At 
the end of the war our running had sunk to 
43 per cent. as a result of the concentration 
scheme, and rebuilding production has not 
been simple. 


DIFFICULT YEAR FOR YARN EXPORTS 


This has been a difficult year for yarn 
exports, and the immediate outlook for the 
coming year shows no improvement. There 
have been further restrictions, both monet 
and due to increased duties, many of whi 
duties we feel are far too onerous and have 
assumed punitive- proportions. Visits to 

rincipal overseas markets have been made 

the sales director and his staff during the 
year, and the strictest possible attention has 
been paid to this valuable section of our 
business. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Again I hesitate to prognosticate our future 


but clearly some expression of opinion wi 
be expected from me. Undoubtedly, the 


._ 
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strong sellers’ market is on the wane, but I 
cannot foresee that the pendulum will swing 
unduly violently. All primary producers 
throughcut the world are earning big money 
and the factory workers are fully employed. 
They constitute our markets and our pro- 
ducts in the main are necessities, and herein 
I think lies our strength. Rapid raw material 
price readjustments have noi unnaturally led 
to lack of confidence among buyers. ‘That 
there is a recession at the moment in the 
trade is unqyestionably true, but I believe 
that this is a short-term rather than a long- 
term trend, and it has yet to be shown that 
this is more than a temporary phase. : 
Yarn deliveries Keep at a high level which 
would indicate that im due course business 
should revive, and our yarn stocks are at 
the lowest ever known by this company. 
However, I must report that our order books 
are lower today than they have been for some 
appreciable time. We do not look for the 
re-establishment of the recent sellers’ market 
but -believe that off-take will be adequate and 
that our sales staff are fully competent to 
deal with the new circumstances. a has 
further to be remembered that about per 
cent. of the trade’s production is for indus- 
trial uses where a serious recession is im- 
probable, while 4,000 million of rearmament 
money is in the process of being spent. 
The initial iod of the present trading 
year makes us eel that once more the phrase 
sober optimism” may be used, but the 
results ate unlikely to be fully as favourable 
as they have been in the year under review. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





FREE RODWELL AND 
COMPANY 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Free Rodwell and Co., Ltd. was held on 
December 2lst in London, Sir Cecil Rod- 
well, GC.MG., J.P. (the chairman) 
presiding. ‘ 

The following is an extract from his 
Statement circulated with the report and 


accounts : 


While your company made a trading profit 
of £10,508 during the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, and a net loss of £3,707, 
your Board feel justified in recommending a 
final dividend 10 per cent., less income 
tax. This we are able to do because of the 
strong financial position of the company. 

It is the practice of customers to place 
their orders at fixed prices for malt in the 
early autumn, some months before all the 
barley to make it is available on the market. 
Your company, therefore, has to take thé risk 
of any rise in price of barley above the 
average, and is entitled to the benefit of any 
fall below the average. In the year under 
review there was a very unusual, steep, and 
sudden, rise in the price of barley. This 
was mainly due to a shortage of good quality 
crops. Nevertheless, we were able to meet 
all forward contracts, though at rather heavy 
cost. 

The balance sheet remains healthy, the net 
value of assets standing at the very con- 
servative figure of £312,620. We have in- 
creased storage capacity so that 


I am sure I shall not be expected to make 
a forecast of the profits for the current year. 
I may say, however, that I see no reason why 
your company should not face the furure 
with confidence. . 


The report..was adopted. 


gaits ote 
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J. GLIKSTEN AND SON, LIMITED 


(Timber Merchants, Producers and Distributors of Hardwoods, Plywood 
and Softwoods, etc.) 


ANOTHER RECORD RESULT 
PROGRESSIVE EXPANSION OF TRADING 
MR ALBERT A. GLIKSTEN’S STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
]. Gliksten and Son, Limited, was held on 
December 18th at the Holborn Restaurant, 
High Holborn, W.C. 

Mr S. G. Gliksten (vice-chairman and 
managing director), presiding in the absence 
of the chairman, Mr Albert A. Gliksten. 

The Secretary (Mr R. Law, A.C.A.) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1951: 

Group Profits.—It gives me great pleasure 
to make reference to the trading results of 
the past year. The revenue from trading of 
the group amounts to £1,066,315, as com- 
pared with £676,935 a year ago. Adding 
income from investments, etc., of £13,787, 
and deducting directors’ fees, interest and 
depreciation, etc., of £176,175, a figure of 
net profit before taxation results of £903,927, 
as against £525,705. The net earnings again 
constitute a record in the history of the 
group. 

The provision for taxation requires 
£520,959, as against £253,730 a year ago. 
We are continuing to build up the taxation 
equalisation reserve in respect of initial 
allowances granted on capital expenditure 
during the year, and this year’s provision 
amounts to £5,000. 

In view of the trading results, the in- 
creased amount of equity capital employed 
in the business, and the immense amount of 
work that has been performed throughout 
the entire organisation during the year, your 
Board regard their proposal of an increase 
of 24 per cent. in the ordinary dividend as 
reasonable. It is. pleasinig to record that very 
many of our staff are stockholders and will 
directly benefit from the increased dividend 
distribution. The other proposals as to 
appropriations to reserves are in line with 
previous policy and make a substantial con- 

ribution to the reserve strength of the 
group. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The undistributed profit surplus and 
reserves, including reserves for Tohare taxa- 
iion Sf £330,521, amount to £1,380,600, an 
increase during the year of £524,143. These 
reserves; built up over a long period of years, 
now represent more than- three times the 
amount of the issued ordinary stock at June 
30, 1951, and give an indication of the true 
extent of the working capital employed 
within the group.. The exeess of current 
assets over current liabilities continues to im- 
prove and amounts to £1,193,350, compared 
with £828,079 a year ago. Loan capital, bank 
overdrafts and loan accounts are reduced by 
£89,715 during the year, which is satisfactory, 
and by reason of the new issue of capital 
to the stockholders which has taken place 
since June 30th, and to which I will refer 
shortly, call indebtedness has in large 
measure been replaced by permanent capitat 


BUILDING AND PLANT PROGRAMME 


Capital expenditure has again been sub- 
stantial during the past year and amounted 
to £230,319. The battery of kilns to which 
I referred last year, has now been completed 
and has proved an unqualified success and 





most beneficial to our customers in this 
country, whose activities cover a range 
products which is surprising in its diversity. 

Our new sawmill in the Gold Coast Colony 
will be in full operation with progressive 
trading benefits to our group in the current 
financial year. Additional sawing capacity 
has also been provided in British Honduras 
to develop still further the pine areas in that 
colony. Your board has approved a further 
programme of capital expenditure in con- 
nection with our wharves and sawmills in this 
country and also in the development of your 
group’s interests overseas. 


NEW CAPITAL 


Last year I reported on behalf of the 
Board that we were working to a policy 
which would enable us to extinguish our 
loan indebtedness within a relatively short 
space of time. Having regard to the pro- 
gressive expansion in the trading activities 
of the group and to developments necessitat- 
ing capital expenditure, your Board reached 
the conclusion that capital in more permanent 
form could be profitably employed, and that 
stockholders should have an opportunity of 
subscribing for additional capital on favour- 
able terms. The consent of the capital issues 
committee was duly obtained, and subse- 
quent to the date of the accounts now before 
you, an offer was made to stockholders to 
subscribe for three new ordinary shares in 
respect of every eight shares held, the issue 
price being 20s. per 5s. share. This resulted 
in additional capital becoming available to 
the group of £600,000, subject to expenses. 
At the same time permission was granted to 
make a bonus issue free of cost of one ordi- 

ry share for every eight ordinary shares 
held. It is clear from the response made 
that stockholders have welcomed this oppor- 
tunity of increasing their holdings in the 
ordinary share capital of the group. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS 

_ Your board has been giving careful con- 
sideration to the question of interim quar- 
terly dividends on ordinary stock, and it was 
felt that stockholders would appreciate 
receipt of dividends at quarterly rather than 
half-yearly intervals. To that end it has been 
decided to commence in the current financial 
year the payment of interim ordinary divi- 
dends in April, July and October, with the 
final dividend payable in December. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


In this group, dealing as we are with a 
taw material which in the first stage of pro- 
gress to the consuming industries is in the 
unwieldy form of logs, it is essential to 
organise handling and breaking down 
facilities capable of converting these heavy 
logs into marketable lumber. Log conver- 
sion is therefore an engineering problem and 
an this connection it may interest stock- 


holders to know that a large engineering. 


staff is employed in our operating units at 
home and overseas. The tonnage handled in 
and out by the group’s operating units in 
the United Kingdom during the year under 


review was over 220,000 tons, while rhe saw-. 


ing Capacity of the group in the United King- 
dom and overseas now exceeds 65,000,000 
board feet pef annum. The turnover of all 

group 
increased during the year and 


the selling organisations within. the 
has materially 
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oom markets are constantly bein: opened 
p and won for the products of the group 

DEVELOPMENT 

Constant research is taking place within 
organisation to produce lumber (:om i 
orest reserves in the greatest volume at the 
cheapest possible cost to the consumer, whils 
new and improved methods of manu icturing 
and processing techniques, includins hand. 
ling, are continually being introduced, and 
our plant, equipment and rolling stock is 
maintained in a state of maximum ficiency 
Our organisation is well fitted to play its full 
part in providing supplies essent.:i for any 
increased building programme wh.) may be 
initiated. - 
Trading results achieved d the 


4 fig 
eer 4 tne 


current financial year continue to be satisfac. 
torily progressive, 


MANAGEMENT AND STAF! 


I should like this year to refer to the 
management of the various member com- 
panies of the group. Your board has always 
fostered the idea of youth in management, 
and has given opportunity and encourage- 
ment to younger members of the staff to 
prove their capacity to manage, plan and 
develop for the future of the orzanisation. 
Many of our executives are under 40 years 
of age, and your group of companies is there- 
fore assured of continuity of sound manage- 
ment by men of practical experience. We 
have always made it a practice to develop 
our own young people and encourage them 
to train for work for which they are best 
suited in the manifold departments of our 
enterprise, and this policy has proved highly 
successful. 

On behalf of the board I am desirous of 
placing on record our warm appreciation %f 
the work performed by the managers and 
personnel throughout the past year. Your 
board appreciate in the fullest possible 
measure the teamwork and loyalty of all who 
serve, in whatever capacity, both at home 
and overseas. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and a final dividend of 224 per cent. making 
324 per cent. for the year was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr P. A. Wright, 
was re-elected, and. the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Pannell Crewdson and 
Hardy, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated, 





J. BROCKHOUSE & 
COMPANY 


WIDENED RANGE OF ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting 0 
J. Brockhouse & Company Limited wa 
held on December 20th at West Bromwich, 
Mr J. L. Brockhouse, M.A. (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The chairman said: It is a pleasure © 
report an increase in the trading profit of the 
group for the year under review. 

The Indian Sales Corporation ‘s now 4 
subsidiary of this company and has taken 
over the manufacture of the world-famous 
“Indian” motor-cycles. I believe that we 
now have in the United States the nucleus 
of a profitable business. 

We are contributing substantially cowards 
dollar exports, and the growth and develop- 
ment of the sale of British motorcycles and 
bicycles. to the United States is one of the 
few bright spots in our national crive 10! 
dollar exports. 


f 
if 
3 


Sinée the war<we have developed and 
expanded our business in many «directions 
and I feel that I can without any undue 
optimism that during - A next few years we 
shall reap the benefit of these deveiopments. 

It is quite possible for the Government 
change the whole market of a part.cular trae 
by the imposition of purchase t». ee 


often happens by the doubling an 
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» che existing rate. Provided industry is 
en the basic raw materials with which 
work at prices which are commensurate 
. the world markets, and provided indus- 
1s allowed to retain sufficient money to 
italise itself, the control and develop- 
11 of industry is) best left to those who 
rstand it and whose living depends 

1 it. 
4 he report was adopted and a total distri- 

) n of 20 per cent. was approved. 





SOUTH. WESTERN 
INDUSTRIAL & WATER 
CORPORATION 
S\TISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 
( ONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


Che seventeenth annual general meeting 
South Western Industrial & Water 
poration, Limited, was held on 
December 20th in London, Mr Arthur H. 
johnson, O.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. — 
The following is an extract from his 
| rculated statement :— ; 
The group earned a trading profit of 
$43,130, to which is added £4,245 for other 
‘come, making a total of £447,375. After 
providing a total of £85,030 for depreciation 
and management expenses, etc., and £191,125 
for profits tax and income tax, accrued in 
spect of the year ended June 30, 1951, the 
lirectors were able to write off losses 
-alised during the year on sales of the 
former subsidiary water companies and other 
vestments and the balance of loss on 
realisation of British gas stock, to set aside 
28,000 on account of future income tax, to 
rovide the preference stock dividend, less 
ome tax, for the year and a_ proposed 
dinary share dividend of 6 per cent., less 
ncome tax, and to increase the amount they 
commend to be carried forward to next 
ir by £44,450. 


SUBSIDIARY ACTIVITIES 


Midland Metal Spinning Company, 
! imited.—Despite shortages of materials, the 
mpany continues to expand its business, 
d nd in the past year has increased its sales 
5 ver those of the previous period. “Although 
has had to suspend its considerable busi- 
s in copper and chrome-plated copper 
ods, because of a Government order, it has 
icceeded in replacing these lines by other 
ies, and the company is also engaged on a 
imber of Government contracts. 
National. Pressure Cooker Company 
England), Limited—-This company has also 
‘ ntinued to expand its business, limited 
ily by raw material shortages, and there has 
cen a substantial increase in its sales during 
ly > year under review. 
Both this company and the Midland Metal 
nning Company have excellent order 
KS. 
ie Glow-Worm Boilers Limited and Crittall 
chen Equipment Company (1950), 
mited.—Both these companies continue to 
oand their sales of domestic cookers, oil- 
ed and solid-fuel ranges, domestic boilers 
special kitchen equipment, and have 
us ze contracts on hand. 
The Keele Street Pottery Group—The 
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ds ‘gent demand for the group’s products con- 
p- iues, and the managing director informs me 
ud t he confidently expects the results for the 
he ‘trent financial year will show a marked 
or oprévenscn, even on the results for the year 
) Jane 30th last. I am pleased to report an 
id nerezse mm sales for the current year to date, 
ns nd it is interesting to note that the pottery 
roup is now producing at the rate of 
ye > million articles per annum. 
3. Our latest pottery unit at Meir Airport, 
to Stoke-on-Trent, acclaimed to represent an 
de -ntrely new conception of pottery manufac- 
30 ‘ure, 18 now in full production. 





It was necessary to find further cash re- 
sources for the successful continuance of the 
group’s business, and arrangements have been 
made with the Corporation’s bankers for the 
provision of finance for the group by the 
issue of a mortgage debenture constituting a 
first charge on the property and assets of 
practically all the companies in the group. 

The trading positions of the various sub- 
sidiaries for the four months of the present 
financial year give every indication of con- 
tinuing progress, and your directors look for- 
ward to the future of the Corporation with 
confidence. 

The report was adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary meeting ahe 
proposed new Articles of Association were 
adopted, and a resolution changing the name 
of the Corporation to South-Western Indus- 
trial Corporation, Limited, was approved. 





ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL 
COMPANY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 
was held on December 20th at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. 


Sir William Fraser, C.B.E., LL.D. (chair- 
man and managing director) presided. 


The secretary (Mr T. MacDonald) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, the directors’ report and accounts and 
my statement to stockholders have been in 
your hands for some time and I presume 
that, following the usual prgcedure, you will 
allow me to take them as read. (Agreed:) 


The chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950. ‘ 


The Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., G.C.B., 
O.M., D.S.O., seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, after stockholders’ 
questions had been answered by the chair- 
man. 


The retiring directors, Sir Hubert Heath 
Eves, Mr D. Abel Smith, M.C., and Mr 
W. J. Keswick, were re-elected and a resolu- 
tion was passed for the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Brown, Fleming and 
Murray, to be arranged by the board, 


Mr G. H. Whigham proposed a vote of 
thanks to Sir William Fraser, the beard and 
the company’s staff, and said it had been 
an unusually long time since the last meeting 
and during that time unusual events had 
affected fhe company. What these must have 
entailed in stress and strain on the chairman 
and his colleagues on the board would be 
appreciated, especially by those who had prac- 
tical experience of the direction of large busi- 
ness concerns The dispute with Persia had 
checked the company’s progress when the 
volume and variety of its business had reached 
new heights and: it was well set for still 
further advancement. That the check had 
been so well withstood, and that the com- 
pany’s progress would continue, as it so 
obviously would, irrespective of how the Per- 
sian dispute were solved, was the solidest 
testimony of the board’s successful direction 
of the company’s affairs. They all ho for 
a satisfactory solution of the Persian dispute, 
and wished the board well in its continued 
efforts in that direction. He proposed a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, his colleagues on 
the board and the company’s staff, confident 
in the future of this great contern in their 
able and vigorous hands. 


After a brief acknowledgment by the chair- 
man, the proceedings terminated. 
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SPA BRUSHES 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The third angual general meeting of Spa 
Brushes, Limited, was held on December 18th 
in London, Mr Arthur Ethell (the chairman) 
presiding. re 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The profits for the year are 
£53,051, against £38,769, and I am sure you 
will agree that this result is very satisfactory. 
It is the more satisfactory as, in spite of the 
great difficulties of conducting business under 
present conditions, our turnover has shown 
an increase over the previous year. The per- 
centage of profit on turnover has been slightly 
lower, but the increase in turnover has been 
sufficient to increase our profits. 

A dividend distribution for the year of 
174 per cent. has been recommended. The 
increase of 2} per cent. is v modest in 
relation to the profits earned. greatest 
drain on our profits, and indeed on our avail- 
able cash resources, is taxation, which absorbs 


£32,250. 
Raw material markets were very much dis- 
turbed at the inning of this year owing to 


the war scare. is affected all departments 
and made trading more difficuk. The heavy 
stocks reflect this. e 

Throughout the past year we have main- 
tained progress in the sale of our products. 
In the toilet section of the business we have 
still to contend with purchase tax in spite 
of its removal from toothbrushes. Our export 
sales continue to be satisfactory in spite of 
increasing difficulty in the shape of currency 
and quota regulations. 

We are ing forward with confidence to 
the future in spite of today’s rather uncertain 
outlook, because we know that we are : - 
ing quality products at prices which af 
always competitive. 

The report was adopted. 





DOMINION REEFS 
(KLERKSDORP) 


The annual general meeting of Dominion 
Reefs (Klerksdorp), Limited, was held on 
December 18th in London, Mr W. M. Kirk- 
patrick, the chairman, presiding. : 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: In view of the need to 
conserve our resources, it was decided to 
confine poor rey work mainly to explor- 
ing the west of the upthrow fault, an 
entirely unknown area. 

The development in the Mackenzie Section 
is the first major discovery of economic im- 
portance which has been made on the mine 
for a number of years. Altogether a total of 
1,260 ft. of development on reef in this area 
was sampled, of which 55.0 per cent averaged 
6.99 dwts. The area west of the fault lies a 
considerable distance from any other work- 
ings and virtuall¥ constitutes a new section 
of the mine. The average over the whole 
length, 910 ft., is above our reserve grade and 
these results must be considered most en- 
couraging. 

For the four months following the year 
under review development. was confined 
almost wholly to the Mackenzie Section west 
of the upthrow fault. 

This work continues to show the promise 
of the earlier work in the new area. Some 
time must ‘elapse before we reap the benefit 
of this development work in our monthly 
return. The first three months of the current 
financial _ show a working loss before 
charging don expenses of over £7,000, 
so that, even if we are able to get to the mill 
ore from the promising development area, it 
will take some time to eliminate the unavoid- 


cis om Srendy Cosine’ i the -curseas 
financial year. rer, we have a sound 
optimism. 


elie alia 
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Bs dates = sted ine marketing, market research. Statistician, wide 
experience in industry and government. seeks new appointment. 
Age 38.—Box 823. 


C LD-ESTABLISHED business house im North of England wishing 
to extend activities is willing fo interest itself in enterprises 
requiring capital and experience, —¥ x 819. 


DVERTISER, early thirties, ake appointment on Sales Execu- 
4i tive with progressive National Company. Wide experience Home 
and Export marketing. First-class contacts Grocery and Chemist 
trade, Fluent 3 European languages. Impeccable references. —Box 822, 


ALES ASSISTANT, age about 25, required for Service Parts 
s Department of Manufacturers of Automobile Accessories. Must 
be able to deal with customers’ enquiries, correspondence, quotations, 

knowledge of Production Programme procedures an advantage. 
Good education preferably B.Com. or similar qualifications.—Give 

full particulars, age and salary te Box 818. 

FIRE. —Bank Executive, Scotsman (50), ‘retired from India and 

4 resident in Eire, offers his services as Representative to U.K. 
Exporters. Several years of administrative experience. Adaptable 
and enterprising. Own car. Highest possible business and personal! 
re ferences. —Box 816. 


\ TELL-KNOWN Retail- Branch “Organisation requires Personnel 

Officer (female), aged 30-35, preferably University Graduate 
with degree in Commerce, to take responsibility under Secretary for 
appointment, promotion and training of Head Office and Branch 
clerical staff. Training and experience in personnel management, 
job evaluation, office systems and methods. Successful candidate 
will work in London, but must be prepared to travel. Good salary 
with four weeks’ paid holiday annually -—~Apply Box 824, 


\ ARKET RESEARCH. —Woman (23), ‘Hons. graduate in Ee onomics 
a and Statistics, seeks post. Anxious to secure comprehensive 
training in al) aspects of market research,—Box 825. 


'THEL BUYER required by City merchants. Essential fully con- 
tJ versant Continental steels, buying, selling and shipping pro- 
cedure, preferably with languages and connections. State details 
education, ion, experience salary required. —Box &29 


()RIGENAL HOLIDAYS ‘for Winter “Sports Enthusiasts" and others 
in search of sunshine, gaiety, good food and interesting company. 
cag New Year Party.—Details from Rie a Holidays,’* Erna 
Lew, 9 Reece Mews, London, S.W.7. (Ken. 0911. 
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Guarentee of Coaching until Sdecesstul. Text-book tending tibrary Moderate ‘ees, payadi 
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THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW 


Lecturer in Industrial Relations for Department of _lodust 
Administration. Candidate oe have degree and ») } 
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e in industry and/or trade a Or employers’ association. Per- 
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Advertiser, 34, has - wide experience in Home and Export | 
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OSMETICS! If you are 


are the Managing Director of a Company 
making or distributing cosmetics, this may interest 


general products. Several European languages 
me executive _— in cosmetics 
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\UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT wanted by world-wid mical 
roup as Chief Accountant to their Colombian bran! Age 
35. Seldry. equivalent to £1, per annum, according to 
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VACANCY exists in London at the Head O71 f a fares 
Industrial Graanisation for a senjor Assistant in the Secretarial 
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a knowledge of ponte Sor a 3 would be advanta ce Age so-at, 

and very good prospects. 
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have First or pper pores im mathematica’ *\" 
and practica) & perience in the. Tate tion and analys Bye 
together with a gro im market research. s post om 
tremendous opoortunities t ifor 

age, education, qualifica’ 


firm engaged on specialised market research, Applicants must 


advancement.—Write, B ving oes ioe 
vious exper: Slipper 


Attwood, Attwood States imi Chantrey Hous 
Street, $.W.1 








The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd.— 
caters for specialists and students in 

Economies and the Political and Social Science 

11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C-2 
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